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tlow  Can  We  Turn  Our  Presb'ge 
Advertising  Into  Cash? 

The  above  topic  was  discussed  by  the  Advertising  Managers’  Council  of  the  Motor' and 
Accessory  Manufacturers’  Association  at  a  session  held  September  17  and  18  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  By  invitation  of  the  council,  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  journals,  direct  mail,  and 
outdoor  advertising  were  each  represented  by  a  speaker,  who  was  asked  to  answer  the  above 
question. 

H.  W.  Huff,  advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  in  introducing 
the  subject  stated  that  his  investigations  indicated  “that  there  was  to  be  a  let-up  in  volume 
ot  purely  prestige  advertising  and  that  he  thought  all  of  the  advertising  managers  were 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  getting  more  direct  results  from  the  money  expended.” 

Automotive  Industries  reports  that  the  representative  of  general  magazines  admitted  “that 
this  form  of  advertising  was  chiefly  prestige  advertising  and  it  had  no  immediate  solution 
to  offer,”  and  the  spokesman  for  outdoor  display  “frankly  stated”  that  his  medium  could 
not  be  used  to  produce  “immediate  sales.” 

The  one  form  of  advertising  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  quickly  converting  inven¬ 
tories  into  ceish  is  newspaper  advertising.  The  problem  of  “getting  more  direct  results 
from  the  money  expended”  has  one  sure  answer — NEWSPAPERS — and  above  all  others 

Xlhe  (EJ^ra^iCr  ^vxhxim 


GREATEST  NE^ 


Write  for  The  Tribune’s  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS 


Why  New  York  State? 

The  greatest  market  in  the  world.  Every  kind  of  people,  every 
advantage  found  anywhere — plus  prestige  not  found  anywhere  else. 

The  State  of  New  York  offers  selling  possibilities  together 
with  transportation  and  distribution  facilities  unequalled  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 

In  the  State  you  have  over  ten  million  people,  the  kind  of 
people  you  want  to  reach  because  they  use  the  kind  of  merchandise 
you  have  to  sell. 

These  people  are  willing  to  buy  your  goods,  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  you  and  your  product  to  do  the  work 
of  finding  your  goods. 

Use  this  list  of  New  York  State  daily  newspapers  to  tell  them 
all  about  your  proposition.  Link  up  your  local  dealers  with  local 
newspapers. 

They  will  sell  goods  for  you. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press .... 

.(M) 

30,788 

.09 

.09 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press .... 

■•(S) 

44,163 

.11 

.11 

Auburn  Citizen  . 

•(E) 

6,950 

.04 

.035 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . . 

.(E) 

50,882 

.20 

.20 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

.(S) 

68,623 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

.(E) 

61,555 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union _ 

..(S) 

43,184 

.20 

.20 

♦Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer  (M&E) 

88,843 

.22 

.18 

♦Buffalo  Courier  ...... 

(S) 

107,994 

.27 

.22 

Buffalo  Evening  News . 

.(E) 

95,501 

.21 

.21 

Buffalo  Evening  Times . . . . . 

.(E) 

71,189 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  . 

..(S) 

72,239 

.15 

.15 

♦Coming  Evening  Leader . 

(E) 

7,620 

.04 

.04 

♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  . . 

.(E) 

24,195 

.08 

.07 

Glens  Falls  Post-Star . 

.(M) 

7,276 

.03 

.03 

tfGloversville  Leader-Republican. . 

.(E) 

6,259 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald . 

.(M) 

6,082 

.03 

.03 

Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

.(E) 

7,226 

.04 

.04 

ttjamestown  Morning  Post . 

.(M) 

9,194 

.05 

.03 

♦Lockport  Union-Sun  and  Journal...(E) 

7,198 

.04 

.035 

♦♦Middletown  Times-Press  . 

.(E) 

5,635 

.04 

.03 

♦♦Moimt  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 

.(E) 

10,636 

.05 

.05 

Newbtu'gh  News  and  Journal . 

.(E) 

10,636 

.05 

.05 

tfNew  York  American . 

.(M) 

291,840 

.60 

.60 

ttNew  York  American . 

..(S) 

291,840 

1.25 

1.25 

New  Y ork  Globe . . 

.(E) 

181,475 

.40 

.40 

New  York  Evening  Journal . 

.(E) 

622,892 

1.25 

1.25 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦New  York  Evening  Post . 

.(E) 

33,813 

.25 

.20 

♦The  New  York  Herald . 

(M) 

203,686 

.50 

.45 

♦The  New  York  Herald . 

(S) 

207,662 

.50 

.45 

♦The  Sim,  New  York . 

.(E) 

190,509 

.50 

.45 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph. . . . 

.(M) 

54,062 

.30 

.27 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph.... 

(S) 

57,255 

.35 

.315 

tNew  York  Times . 

.*(M) 

331,681 

.65 

.637 

tNew  York  Times . 

(S) 

502,591 

.70 

.686 

♦New  York  Tribune . 

.(M) 

125,919 

.40 

.36 

♦New  York  Tribune  . 

(S) 

127,836 

.40 

.36 

New  York  World  . 

.(M) 

337,085 

.60 

.58 

New  York  World . 

(S) 

592,109 

.60 

.58 

New  York  World . 

.(E) 

351,684 

.60 

.58 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  . . 

.(E) 

12,603 

.05 

.05 

Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise.. 

.(E) 

10,437 

.05 

.05 

Rochester  Herald . 

(M) 

27,383 

.08 

.08 

Rochester  Times-Union  . 

(E) 

62,894 

.20 

.18 

Schenectady  Union-Star . 

.(E) 

13,417 

.06 

.05 

♦Staten  Island  Daily  Advance . 

.(E) 

5,968 

.04 

.03 

tfSyracuse  Journal  . 

.(E) 

45,875 

.09 

.09 

♦Troy  Record  . (M&E) 

22,312 

.05 

.05 

♦Utica  Daily  Press . 

.(M) 

21,271 

.06 

.06 

Yonkers  Daily  News . 

.(E) 

3,700 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30 ,  1920 


Seal  of  Philaiddphia 


How  Advertising  and  Sales  Managers 
can  get  “Consumer  Demand”  in 

Philadelphia 

Getting  things  on  the  dealers’  shelves  is  not  nearly  so  hard  as  getting  them  off  the  shelves  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

General  publicity  is  good  in  a  general  way,  but  to  get  specific  results  such  as  moving  goods  off 
dealers’  shelves  and  turning  them  into  cash  for  the  dealer  and  yourself,  you  need  to  be  specific  in 
your  advertising. 

To  get  adequate  distribution,  to  get  ultimate  consumer  demand,  decide  on  the  market  you  want, 
then  concentrate  your  energies  there. 

For  instance:  Philadelphia  is  the  third  largest  market  in  the  United  States.  In  Philadelphia 
nearly  every  dealer  and  every  consumer  reads  “The  Bulletin.” 

Domiiiate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody” 
reads — 

The  Bulletin 


P Philadelphia^ 
I  nearly  everybody  ◄ 
^  reads  the 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  i,  1920,  as  per  U,  S.  Post  Office  report:  488,151  copies  a 
day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  of 
stimulating  circulation  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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MARKET  BREAKS  UNDER  FOREIGN  PAPER  FLOOD 

Domestic  Newsprint,  Hoarded  for  Autumn  Demand,  Dumped  on  Market  When  October  Found 
Publishers  Provided — Entente  Won’t  Limit  German  Exports — France  Bans  Imports 


'PHE  newsprint  interests  of  North 
America  are  being  rapidly  brought  to 
their  senses  and  a  near-panic  exists 
among  the  speculators  in  the  same  com¬ 
modity  as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  of  conditions  in  the  spot  market. 

Chances  of  8-cent  paper  next  year 
have  been  sent  glimmering  by  develop¬ 
ments  in  foreign  fields,  where  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  North  America  have  no  con¬ 
trol. 

There  is  now  plenty  of  newsprint  on 
the  New  York  market  to  supply  the 
needs  of  all  publishers  who  are  practicing 
conservation.  Under  contract  for  1921 
this  paper  can  be  purchased  for  any¬ 
where  from  65-2  cents  to  754  cents,  and 
spot  paper  for  immediate  delivery  can 
be  secured  at  from  8  cents  to  9  cents. 

While  the  situation  has  cleared  up  and 
plenty  of  paper  is  being  offered,  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  contract  prices  for 
newsprint  will  not  continue  at  around 
6  cents  indefinitely. 

Saving  Mutt  Go  On 
A  number  of  conditions  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  relieving  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  America  of  their  worries  about 
next  year’s  paper  supply — that  is,  so  long 
as  they  continue  their  present  practices 
in  buying  and  in  conserving.  Contrib¬ 
uting  factors  that  have  made  possible 
this  condition  include: 

The  refusal  of  many  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  newsprint  to  enter  the 
auction-block  market  set  up  by  the 
makers  of  and  speculators  in  news¬ 
print  stocks. 

The  wholesale  invasion  of  the 
•American  market  by  the  newsprint 
makers  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den.  L'inland  and  Germany. 

United  buying;  that  is,  organized 
group  buying,  such  as  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Publishers’  Buying 
Corporation  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  refusal  of  the  Entente  Com¬ 
mission  to  stop  the  shipment  of 
newsprint  from  Germany  overseas. 

The  order  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
newsprint  into  that  country. 

A  lower  freight  rate  between  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Scandinavian  ports  and  the 
American  Atlantic  ports  than  that 
now  existing  between  Canadian  mills 
and  points  in  the  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially  south. 

The  impression  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  that  the  larger  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  already  abandoned  any 
jdea  that  they  may  have  had  of  advanc- 
®g  the  contract  price  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1921  over  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year.  The  invasion  by  the  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  of  newsprint  has  resulted  in  the 
wide  circulation  of  propaganda  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  any  hope  of  relief  from  Europe 
's  futile;  nevertheless,  shipments  of 


newsprint  continue  to  reach  New  York 
every  week  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  break  in  the  increasing  number  of 
offers  of  tonnage. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  situation  in  this  country 
has  been  caused  by  the  offers  of  German 
newsprint.  More  than  six  weeks  ago  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Editmi  &  Publisher 
that  large  shipments  would  shortly  be 
made  to  this  country  and  that  this  means 
would  be  taken  by  Germany  to  regain 
world  trade.  Everything  now  points  to 
the  success  of  the  move,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  great  cotton-buying 
credit  in  this  country  by  the  sale  of 
newsprint  here. 

Germany  not  only  has  her  own  great 
forests  to  draw  upon,  but  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  mills  with  which  to  handle  the  raw 
proiJucts  she  can  purchase  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  present  owner  of  the  for¬ 
mer  national  forests  of  Austria-Hungary. 

German  manufacturers’  representatives 
estimated  that  Germany  will  be  able  to 
export  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually  for  the  next  few 
years.  Under  the  present  rates  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  possible  rates  for  the 


next  few  years,  this  tonnage  can  be  sold 
here  for  6}4  cents  and  still  bring  its 
makers  a  tremendous  profit. 

Cable  advices  to  Editor  &  Pubusher 
state  that  the  Entente  Mission  on  Re¬ 
sources  has  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  Germany’s  newsprint  export  busi¬ 
ness.  regardless  of  the  widely  circulated 
reports  to  the  contrary. 

The  only  restrictions  on  the  exporting 
of  newsprint  will  be  placed  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government.  The  conditions  under 
which  exporting  will  be  permitted  are 
now  being  worked  out,  and  it  is  said  will 
result  in  a  virtual  export  monopoly,  so 
established  that  the  present  government 
can  reap  some  benefit  from  the  business. 
These  restrictions,  according  to  cable 
advices,  will  be  so  framed  that  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  can  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  when  they  can  show  the  govern¬ 
ment  orders  for  bonafide  sales. 

To  protect  the  industry  at  home  the 
French  Government  issued  a  decree  this 
week  prohibiting  the  import  of  news¬ 
print  on  rolls  after  next  Monday,  except 
in  cases  where  importation  licenses  were 
granted  prior  to  that  date. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  decree  to  pro- 


SIT  TIGHT  FOR  BV,  CENT  NEWSPRINT 


TJJ7HEN  asked  this  week  for  a  state- 

”  ment  on  the  newsprint  situation, 
as  viewed  by  the  officials  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Buying  Corporation,  Jason 
Rogers,  treasurer  of  that  organization, 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
said: 

^“Regardless  of  much  cheap  pretense 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  wc  at  last  enjoy  a  ‘buyers’ 
market,’  so  far  as  print  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  more  paper  offered 
than  there  are  buyers  for  the  supply 
at  the  prices  asked  for  it. 

“The  print  paper  market  has  been 
in  the  control  of  profiteers  since  they, 
with  the  war  as  an  excuse  in  1915, 
started  perfecting  various  combina¬ 
tions  to  artificially  limit  production 
and  inflate  prices.  It  did  not  get 
away  from  them  until  last  week.  The 
law  of  ‘supply  and  demand’  then  com¬ 
menced  to  make  effective  its  sure-fire 
remedy. 

“I  am  inforced  that  contract  ton¬ 
nage  price  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921 
will  not  be  higher  than  654  cents, 
f,  o.  b.  mill.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
soft-heartedness  on  the  part  of  the 
trust,  but  rather  reflects  an  inability 
on  its  part  to  get  away  with  the  price 
of  8  cents  a  pound  which  they  had 
planned  to  put  over  for  1921. 

“Every  day  for  the  past  two  weeks 
we  have  been  receiving  lower  and 
lower  offers  of  tonnage  from  dealers 


and  speculators  who  had  bought  at 
a  high  price,  expecting  a  spot  market 
of  from  15  to  18  cents  a  pound  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  We  beat  them  to  it  and  they 
are  now  badly  stuck  and  vvill  liquidate 
at  varying  losses  as  the  banks  force 
them  to  pay  up. 

“Foreign  tonnage  is  now  offered 
from  654  cents  a  pound,  c.  i.  f  New 
York  up  to  7  and  754  cents.  Paper 
offered  at  from  654  to  754  cents  for 
1921  is  going  begging.  A  buyers’ 
market  is  here  and  will  continue,  pro¬ 
vided  publishers  sit  tight  and  keep 
out  of  the  market  except  for  absolute 
necessities. 

“Print  paper  at  454  to  5  cents  a 
pound  would  not  be  cheap  paper,  and 
yet  by  reason  of  recent  experience  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to  talk  about 
754  and  854-cent  paper  without  turn¬ 
ing  a  hair  or  batting  an  eye.  Print 
paper  at  such  absurdly  high  prices  has 
brought  its  own  reward  to  those 
profiteering  in  it.  To  use  it  at  such 
prices  means  increase  in  advertising 
rates  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the 
volume  of  business. 

“As  previously  stated,  we  have  not 
sought  to  injure  existing  mills  or  to 
break  down  their  prices  below  a  fair 
line.  When  the  battle  is  all  over,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  some  who  have 
sought  unfair  and  unreasonable  profits 
will  realize  the  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  our  efforts.’’ 


tect  the  home  industry  from  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Sweden,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland,  but  the  French 
Press  Paper  Furnishing  Society  will  still 
be  permitted  to  import  a  limited  amount 
of  newsprint  at  the  domestic  price.  This 
decree  means  that  all  the  newsprint  go¬ 
ing  into  France  will  be  immediately 
thrown  on  other  markets. 

Exchange  rates  are  naturally  making 
the  United  States  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  markets  in  the  world  for  all 
newsprint  manufacturers.  This  not  only 
applies  to  Germany,  but  also  to  the  other 
paper  manufacturing  countries. 

Other  considerations  also  enter  into 
the  question.  Germany  wants  cotton 
especially,  in  order  that  her  textile  in¬ 
dustry  can  resume;  Finland  wants  food¬ 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  because 
Russia,  upon  whom  she  formerly  de¬ 
pended,  is  closed  to  her. 

Finn*  Ready  to  Contract 

There  are  a  number  of  representatives 
of  Finnish  paper  makers  now  in  the 
United  States  and  they  are  prepared  to 
sign  contracts  for  1921  tonnage. 

Figures  furnished  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  the  Finnish  Government  give  an  in¬ 
teresting  angle  to  the  newsprint  subject. 
In  1914  that  country’s  total  production 
was  40,000  tons;  its  exports  were  32,000 
tons,  but  none  of  it  went  overseas.  In 
1919  the  total  production  was  45,000 
toi's ;  the  exports  totaled  35,000  tons — to 
England,  France  and  Holland.  Prac¬ 
tically  none  of  it  found  its  way  to  the 
United  States.  For  1920,  the  figures 
show,  production  has  jumped  to  105,000 
tons,  and  indications  are  that  it  will 
reach  110,000  tons  in  1921.  Home  con¬ 
sumption  remains  at  10,000  tons,  and  the 
French  market  has  been  cut  off  by  gov¬ 
ernment  decree.  Without  considering 
tin's,  the  government  representatives  say 
tliat  30,000  tons  would  be  available  for 
overseas  trade. 

Walter  Graesbeck,  managing  director 
of  the  Association  of  Finnish  Woodpulp 
Manufacturers,  however,  places  the  ton¬ 
nage  available  for  United  States  buyers 
at  50,000  tons.  Figures  from  other 
sources  bear  this  out. 

Newsprint  exports  from  Sweden  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  were  not  more  than 
350  tons,  and  the  indications  are  that 
about  55,000  tons  will  be  available  to 
buyers  of  the  United  States  in  1921,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  furnished  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  that  government. 

That  the  American  market  is  attracting 
newsprint  manufacturers  of  every  part 
of  the  world  is  clearly  indicated  by  two 
incidents  of  the  last  few  days,  namely, 
a  request  for  offers  for  some  Japanese 
paper  and  the  offer  of  newsprint  at  8 
cents  by  an  English  mill.  The  threats 
of  action  under  the  Profiteering  Act  in 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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WHY  WAS  E.  J.  COSTELLO  DEPORTED? 
ASK  EDITORS  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS 

Lord  Riddell  in  Name  of  British  Proprietors  Queries  Home 
Office — U.  S.  Journalists  Demand  Facts — History 
of  Federated  Press 

By  HERBERT  C.  RII>OUT 

(London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher) 

(Special  Cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


London,  Oct.  28. — The  deportation  of 
E.  J.  Costello,  American  nejv'spaper  man, 
from  England  has  aroused  wide  interest 
in  newspaper  circles  in  England  and  has 
resulted  in  the  Newspaper  Proprietors’ 
Association  of  Great  Britain  in  taking  the 
matter  up.  Lord  Riddell,  the  chairman, 
has  addressed  the  home  office  asking  for 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  entire  in¬ 
cident. 

Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  will  question 
the  government  regarding  the  Costello 
incident  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  talked  with  a  close  friend  of 
Costello  with  whom  the  latter  spent  90 
per  cent  of  his  time  while  in  Hlngland. 

Costello  came  here  about  one  month 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  news 
service  from  European  countries  for  the 
Federated  Press,  said  to  be  operated  in 
the  interest  of  labor.  No  reason  was  as¬ 
signed  by  the  government  for  the  depor¬ 
tation  order. 

As  the  news  service  covers  the  needs 
of  lal)or  papers  of  divergent  views,  from 
the  moderate  to  the  extreme  left,  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  suspicion  could 
be  attached  in  connection  with  this 
work. 

Explanation  Refuted 

His  friend  says  that  Costello  after 
reaching  London  visited  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark  and  other  countries  and  arranged 
for  a  news  service  therefrom.  In  Nor¬ 
way  Costello  met  Litvinof,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Russian  interests,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  may  have  attracted  Brit¬ 
ish  official  notice,  as  no  other  conceivable 
reason  for  the  deportation  order  has 
been  advanced. 

-■Xfter  completing  his  business  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Costello  returned  to  London,  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  to  sail  for  the  United  States 
on  the  Aquitania  Saturday  last. 

Entering  his  hotel  Thursday  he  was 
met  by  a  detective  and  handed  the  de¬ 
portation  order.  Explanations  of  the 
reason  for  his  expulsion  were  refused. 

.\n  amusing  incident  occurred  when  the 
detective  was  examining  Costello’s 
books,  among  them  “The  New  Freedom.” 
The  detective  said,  “What’s  this,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  book?”  Then  seeing  the  author’s 
name,  he  added,  “Oh,  by  VV’oodrow 
Wilson !” 

This  incident  seems  to  support  the 
reason  suggested  above  for  the  order. 

The  deportation  order  means  that  Cos¬ 
tello  cannot  return  to  this  country.  The 
American  Embassy  here  stated  that  it 
could  do  nothing  except  on  instructions 
from  Washington,  but  that  it  would  re¬ 
port  the  matter  to  W’ashington. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  news  service  of  the  Federated  Press 
as  arranged  by  Costello  is  not  affected 
by  the  order. 


By  a  strange  coincidence,  if  not  by 
direct  connection,  on  the  night  before 
the  seizure  of  Costello’s  papers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  letter  files  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Federated  Press  were  secretly 
rifled  of  the  only  correspondence  to  and 
from  Costello,  the  Friends  of  Freedom 
for  India  and  Paul  Hanna,  head  of  the 
Federated  Press  Washington  bureau, 
who  was  recently  excluded,  by  order  of 
Secretary  Colby,  from  the  press  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Friends  of  Freedom  for  India  is  an  or¬ 


ganization  largely  composed  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  of  Caucasian  stock,  which 
has  lieen  a  thorn  in  the  British  flesh. 

The  Chicago  secret  raid  was  at  first 
presumed  to  have  been  the  work  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  agents,  but  later  . this 
seemed  doubtful.  The  letters  taken  are 
said  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
British  secret  service. 

Secretary  of  State  Colby  stated  Octo¬ 
ber  23: 

“The  State  Department  has  made  no 
inquiries  regarding  Mr.  Costello  nor  has 
it  at  any  time  made  representations, 
formal  or  informal,  to  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  concerning  him.”  A  little  later, 
however,  representatives  of  the  United 
Press  were  informed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  Costello  had  been  deported 
because  he  had  “Bolsheviki  tendencies,” 

An  American  Protest 

Secretary  Colby  made  no  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Federated  Press  that 
he  make  a  full  investigation  of  the  case, 
which  involves  not  only  the  rights  of 
an  .American  citizen  abroad  but  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  -American  press.  Arthur 
Brisbane,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Hearst  papers;  Charles  McD.  Puckette, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  Bruce  Bliven,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Globe;  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  Nation; 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  the  publisher;  Arthur 
Warner,  piesident  of  the  Press  Writers’ 
Union,  and  Charles  H.  Small,  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  rank-and-file  news¬ 
paper  men,  are  among  those  who  profess 
to  see  in  the  unexplained  attack  on  Cos¬ 
tello  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  lilierties  of  the  press. 

Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  speaking  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  has  added  his  protest 
against  what  he  termed  ‘an  extraordi¬ 
nary  proceeding  against  the  fundamental 
rights  of  a  newspaper  man  abroad.” 

-Asked  what  the  League  of  Nations 
would  do  in  such  a  case  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  replied : 

“I  would  rather  tell  you  what  I  would 
do  than  what  the  League  might  do.  I 
would  insist  upon  maintaining  the  dis¬ 
tinct  rights  of  journalists  everywhere. 
They  have  a  very  distinct  status.  Only 
by  safeguarding  their  fundamental  rights 
can  we  hope  to  preserve  our  self-respect.” 

The  “A.  P.”  Investigating 

“This  is  a  matter,”  said  Managing 
1-Mitor  Puckette  of  the  Evening  Post, 
“which  affects  the  whole  press.  I  feel 
it  my  duty  as  a  newspaper  man  and  an 
advocate  of  truthful  news  to  support  the 
Federated  Press  and  its  editor  in  this 
matter  and  in  their  request  to  Secretary 
Colby  for  a  full  investigation.” 

Frederick  Roy  Martin,  acting  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  with 
which  Costello  was  connected  for  .seven 
years,  announced  that  the  -Associated 
Press  is  making  a  full  investigation. 

V’arious  civic,  political  and  industrial 
organizations  and  individuals  in  New 
York  have  wired  protests  to  Secretary 
Colby,  asking  that  he  demand  of  the 
British  government  an  explanation. 
-Among  these  are  the  -American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  of  .America,  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  George 


W.  Kirchwey,  formerly  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law, 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  Amos  Pinchot  and 
Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnus. 

“This  is  the  first  deportation  of  an 
-American  citizen  from  England  in  nearly 
two  years,”  said  John  Nicholas  Beffel, 
acting  business  manager  of  the  Federated 
Press.  “There  could  have  been  no  just 
reason  for  Mr.  Costello  being  deported. 
He  was  in  Europe  on  legitimate  press 
association  business.  It  was  no  secret 
that  he  had  visited  Germany,  for  the 
cables  were  used  freely  between  him 
and  his  headquarters  here  and  in  London 
while  he  was  opening  a  Berlin  news 
bureau  and  establishing  connections  with 
a  hundred  or  more  newspapers  there. 
The  Federated  Press,  which  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  supported  by  working  class  and 
lil>eral  groups,  has  uncovered  a  great 
deal  of  vital  news  suppressed  by  the 
British  F'oreign  Office.” 

A  Public  Ledger  cable  dated  London, 
October  23,  says  that  the  British  foreign 
service  “is  in  possession  of  evidence 
from  a  high  source  showing  that  the 
Moscow  government  already  has 
launched  its  scheme  of  a  universal  revo¬ 
lutionary  press”  and  that  the  “entire 
radical  news-gathering  and  disseminating 
service  of  Europe  and  the  East  is  closely 
affiliated”  and  is  “centred  in  Washington 
under  the  name  of  the  Federated  Press 
of  -America.”  The  opinion  is  expressed 
from  London  that  “England  is  doing  as 
the  United  States  did  with  regard  to 
Soviet  arks”  and  it  is  hoped  “no  cause 
for  an  international  misunderstanding 
will  arise.” 

“The  organization  of  the  F'ederated 
(Continued  on  ffSC  H) 


BOSTON  DRIVERS’  SUIT  UP 


Union  Threatened  to  Violate  Contract 
.  by  Ceasing  to  Deliver  Papers 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Boston. — The  bill  in  equity  brought  by 
the  Hotel  &  Railroad  News  Company  to 
restrain  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Wagon  Drivers’  Union,  Local 
259,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
News  Stand  Girls’  Union,  1323,  from 
interfering  with  the  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers,  has  lieen  referred  to  George  H. 
Mellen  as  master  to  hear  the  evidence 
and  report  th^  facts,  together  with  such 
questions  of  law  as  may  arise.  Plead¬ 
ings  are  to  be  filed  on  November  1,  with 
hearings  to  commence  not  later  than 
November  4.  The  restraining  order 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Hotel  &  Rail¬ 
road  News  Company  lapsed  October  25 
and  Judge  Sisk  declined  to  renew  it. 


Veon  and  Crusoe  Sell  Out 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Fred  C.  Veon  and 
Walter  R.  Crusoe  have  sold  The  Los 
-Angeles  Saturday  Night  to  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  The  Wayside  Press,  one  of  the 
biggest  printing  concerns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Veon,  who  with  Mr.  Crusoe 
established  the  Saturday  Night  nearly 
a  year  ago,  has  been  in  poor  health  for 
several  months.  He  is  improving, 
though,  and  hopes  to  be  in  harness  again 
within  the  next  six  months. 


Newport  News  Record  Suspends 

Newport  News,  V^a. — The  Newport 
News  Record,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning,  which  started  publication  here 
on  December  18,  1919,  suspended  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  stating  that  the  continued  high 
cost  of  white  paper  forced  it  to  take  this 
step.  The  Record  was  published  by  a 
stock  company,  with  Allan  D.  Jones,  a 
prominent  attorney,  as  president,  and  C. 
G.  Marshall,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  as  vice-president  and  editor. 


CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORS 
SELECT  ATLANTA 

National  AsEociation  to  Meet  in  1920 
with  A.  A.  C.  W. — Program  of 
State  and  Sectional  Conference! 

AI«o  Arranged  . 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chic.'^go. — On  October  21  the  directors 
of  the  -Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  -Advertising  Managers  held  a  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  Those  present  were 
H.  G.  Barringer,  Indianapolis  News;  L. 
J.  Boughner,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Harry  Gwaltney ;  Milwaukee  Journal;  J, 
L.  Irvin,  I>es  Moines  Register  and  Tri^ 
une;  D.  W.  Lawson,  Decatur  Review; 
W.  -A.  Mayborn,  Cleveland  Press ;  W.  E. 
MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune;  C.  W. 
Nax,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  C. 
L.  Perkins,  executive  secretary. 

President  Boughner  presided  and  in 
addition  to  the  above  named  directors 
classified  managers  from  numerous  pa¬ 
pers  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
were  present.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  annual  convention  in  -Atlanta, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  A.  .A.  C.  \V. 
meets.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold 
numerous  state  and  sectional  meetings 
before  the  gathering  in  Atlanta. 

A  program  committee,  headed  by  J.  L. 
Irvin,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  annual  meeting.  Not  only 
the  members  of  the  association  but  all 
classified  managers  are  to  be  requested 
to  make  suggestions  for  this  program, 
which  will  consist  largely  of  round-tablt 
discussions. 

It  is  also  planned  to  issue  a  bulletin 
each  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  on 
some  subject  related  to  classified.  -A 
selection  of  topics  was  decided  upon  and 
various  members  appointed  to  make  in¬ 
vestigations  and  prepare  the  bulletins. 

On  October  22,  a  sectional  meeting  c  ’ 
the  association  was  held.  -About  twenty 
members  from  Illinois  and  adjoining 
states  were  present  and  attended  the 
three  sessions.  At  these  meetings  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion  was  sales 
and  promotion  methods  that  could  lie 
used  to  build  classified  lineage  to  replace 
the  loss  caused  by  ‘Help  Wanted”  re¬ 
turning  to  normal.  P'ull  stenographic 
notes  were  taken  of  these  meetings  and 
a  complete  transcript  will  be  furnished  to 
all  members  of  the  association. 


BRISBANE  ADDRESSES  AD  CLUB 


Urges  Founding  of  School  for  Writers 
of  Advertising, 

.Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  addressed  four 
hundred  members  of  the  -Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  at  its  luncheon  Octo¬ 
ber  27. 

“I  wish  something  could  be  done  to 
establish  a  real  school  or  laboratory  for 
advertising  writers,”  he  sail.  “I  mean  a 
school  not  for  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  advertising  business  to  make  millions 
but  one  for  those  men  already  in  the 
business.” 

There  are  five  points  every  advertise¬ 
ment  must  make  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
he  said.  It  must  be  seen,  it  must  be  read, 
it  must  be  understood,  it  must  be  be¬ 
lieved,  and  it  must  make  the  reader  want 
what  it  talks  about. 

“You  must  compel  yourself  to  write 
a  thing  as  if  it  had  never  been  told  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  no  new  fact  in  the  world, 
but  you  must  force  yourself  to  write 
as  if  you  were  telling  your  fact  for  the 
first  time  to  people  who  had  never  heard 
it.  To  convince,  you  must  yourself  be 
convinced  of  what  you  are  writing.” 
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WASTED  FORESTS  AND  NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE 


Great  Forests  Necessary  to  Our  Industrial  Needs  Are  Only  Possible  Through  Aroused  Local  Interest 

and  the  Creation  of  that  Interest  Is  the  Newspapers*  Duty 


“Ozchtg  to  the  increased  cost  of  neufs- 

print,  the  price  of  the - will 

be  three  cents  a  copy  daily  and  ten  cents 
a  copy  Sunday,  beginning  Friday  of  this 
zccek.” 

American  public  has  become  very 

familiar  with  that  dry  announce¬ 
ment  during  the  last  few  months  and  in 
the  retelling  they  have  lost  interest  in  it 
because  it  has  ceased  to  be  news. 

Judged  merely  as  a  business  office  ad¬ 
vertisement  it  is  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  but  it  certainly  contains  in  it  a 
hunch  for  a  good  informative  news- 
feature  story.  By  telling  your  readers 
that  they  must  add  a  cent  a  day  to  their 
regular  expenses  and  three  to  five  cents 
Sunday  for  a  daily  necessity  because  of 
newsprint  you  have  undoubtedly  aroused 
their  interest  in  that  subject.  What 
better  reason  could  any  managing  editor 
find  for  a  news-feature  story  than  the 
financial  interest  not  alone  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  his  own  newspaper  but  the 
readers  of  all  others? 

How  Is  It  Made? 

How  many  of  your  readers  know  what 
newsprint  is  made  from?  How  many 
know  how  it  is  made?  How  many  know 
where  it  comes  from? 

Well,  why  don’t  you  tell  them? 

Tell  them,  also,  how  the  material  from 
which  it  is  made  has  moved  steadily 
away  from  your  town  during  the  last  20 
years.  Make  this  story  both  interesting 
and  informative  and  have  it  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  students  in  your 
public  schools.  They  should  know  more 
about  newsprint  because  of  its  relation 
both  to  education  and  forestry  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  because  it  is  going 
to  be  a  greater  problem  with  them  than 
it  is  with  us  today.  Have  your  best 
feature  man  do  this  story  and  tell  him 
to  throw  all  the  local  interest  he  can 
into  it. 

Such  a  story  will  probably  be  “old 
stuff’’  for  every  publisher  and  editor  in 
the  country,  but  if  you  have  a  daily 
circulation  of  20,000  and  a  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,000  and  you  have  increased 
your  daily  rate  from  2  cents  to  3  cents 
and  your  Sunday  rate  from  5  cents  to 
8  cents,  you  must  remember  that  your 
reading  public  now  has  a  new  weekly 
expense  of  $1,950  because  of  newsprint, 
according  to  your  own  business  office 
announcement. 

How  Does  Your  State  Stand? 

Necessary  legislation  to  correct  the 
present  evils  that  make  it  impossible 
for  .-America  to  redeem  her  forests  is 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  popular  in¬ 
terest  that  is  aroused  on  the  subject. 
The  work  of  arousing  that  interest  be¬ 
longs  fir.st  of  all  to  the  daily  newspaper. 

The  obligations  of  tbe  newspaper  in 
tarrying  on  this  work  are  two-fold.  It 
has  a  public  duty  to  perform  in  help¬ 
ing  reclaim  a  great  national  resource 
that  has  been  wasted,  and  it  has  a  selfish 
interest  in  assuring  itself  sufficient  forest 
reserves  to  guarantee  the  newsprint 
supply  necessary  to  its  future  life. 

What  part  do  the  products  of  the 
forests  play  in  the  welfare  of  your  own 
community?  Have  your  people  ever 
been  told  of  it  in  a  way  that  has  aroused 
*heir  interest? 

Who  in  this  day  could  believe  that 
28.000  square  miles  out  of  a  total  area 
nf  35,910  comprising  the  state  of 


By  BEN  MELLON 


Editori.al  Note. — This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relation 
of  the  present  newsprint  shortage  to  forest  depletion  in  the  United  States. 
Beginning  next  zveek,  Editor  &  Publisher  Zidll  present  the  experiences  of 
newspapers  that  have  made  tree  planting  a  local  issue  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  industrial  welfare  or  civic  beauty.  You  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  discu.ssion. 


Indiana,  as  an  example,  were  once 
covered  with  great  forests  of  walnut, 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  tulip,  poplar  and 
other  valuable  woods?  Nevertheless,  his¬ 
tory  tells  us  that  it  is  true. 

A  study  of  the  industrial  progress  of 
Indiana  tells  us  that  in  1900— which, 
bear  in  mind,  was  only  twenty  years 
ago — 50,000  citizens  of  the  state  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  wood  industries ;  their  annual 
wage  was  $15,000,000,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  women  and  children  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  those  employes  for  their 
support.  The  finished  products  of  those 
workers  brought  $50,000,000  into  the 
coffers  of  Indiana  manufacturers  that 
year. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  note  that 
it  was  about  that  time  that  300,000  under¬ 
ripe  Indiana  trees  became  poles  for  use 
in  electric  railway  construction. 

In  1905,  just  five  years  after  the 
manufacturing  of  forest  products  had 
reached  its  peak  in  Indiana,  we  are  told 
that  the  value  of  those  products  fell  be¬ 
low  $25,000,000,  and  the  state  retrograd¬ 
ed  from  seventh  to  sixteenth  place  in 
the  production  of  lumber.  Nevertheless 
wood-working  ranked  fourth  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  state. 

Today,  just  twenty  years  since  the 
products  of  Indiana’s  forests  were  play¬ 
ing  a  big  part  in  the  business  life  of 
the  country,  we  find  that  state  barren  of 
that  great  natural  resource. 

There  are  three  states  in  the  Far  West 
that  are  where  Indiana  was  fifty  years 
ago;  there  are  two  states  in  the  west 
that  are  where  Indiana  was  20  years 
ago;  there  are  in  the  South  seven  states 
that  are  today  where  Indiana  was  15 
years  ago. 

The  story  of  the  other  states  that  once 
possessed  great  forest  resources  would 
only  be  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  In¬ 
diana  with  the  possible  changing  of  the 
particular  period  of  years  covered. 

In  this  there  seems  to  be  a  wealth  of 
material  for  feature-news  stories  of  un¬ 
usual  local  interest  appeal — that  can  be 
made  applicable  to  almost  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States. 

Why  not  a  story  telling  the  part  forest 
products  play  in  the  prosperity  of  your 
own  town? 

Such  a  story  would  serve  two  pur¬ 


poses — it  would  be  informative  and  would 
also  please  the  manufacturers  who  are 
having  a  hard  time  securing  supplies. 

How  many  of  the  industries  of  your 
town  use  lumber  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  products? 

How  many  men  do  they  employ  in 
making  those  products? 

What  is  their  annual  pay-roll? 

What  kind  of  lumber  do  they  use — 
oak,  spruce,  walnut  or  what? 

Where  do  they  get  it  from? 

Where  did  they  get  it  from  10  years 
ago? 

Where  20  years  ago? 

Did  they  originally  locate  in  your  town 
because  of  nearby  forests? 

What  part  has  haulage  charges,  as  a 
result  of  the  greater  distances  to  lumber 
supplies,  played  in  the  increased  costs 
of  their  products  to  ultimate  consumers? 

Has  the  volume  of  business  of  those 
firms  increased  or  decreased  during  the 
last  10 'years? 

What  part  has  the  competition  of 
newer  organizations  located  nearer  to 
available  forest  reserves  played  in  that 
decrease,  if  there  has  been  any? 

In  answering  these  questions  any  man¬ 
aging  editor  will  have  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  good  stories.  They  will  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  all  “good  story”  requirements, 
for  in  telling  them  you  will  be  rendering 
a  service  in  the  interest  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  its  industry  and  people. 

In  a  recent  report  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  quotes  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  figures  on  the  increased  co.sts 
of  all-lumber  homes.  It  is  worth  study¬ 
ing  for  local  story  leads.  It  says: 

“A  part  of  the  reason  for  delayed  house  con¬ 
struction,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
1919  an(i  in  1920,  is  abnormally  high  lumber 
prices.  The  IMttsburgh  home  builder  of  1913 
pai<l  $27  per  thousand  board  feet  for  his  No. 
1  common  dimension  2  by  4  traVning,  $72  in 
1920.  Sheathing  lumber,  No.  2  ctmimon  yel* 
Ifw  I'ine,  cost  him  $26  in  1913  and  $80  in 
1920.  Yellow-pine  finishing  lumber  increased 
from  $42  to  $140.  If  he  used  plain  oak  finish 
instead  of  southern  pine,  he  paid  $85  in  1913 
and  $260  in  1920.  Vellow-pinc  siding  rose 
from  $36  to  $120,  B  and  better  flat-grain  floor¬ 
ing  from  $38  to  $142.  Plain  oak  flooring  cost 
in  1913  $70  per  thousan<l  feet  and  in  1920 
$2^0,  and  ijuartered  oak  rose  in  the  fame 
neriod  from  $102  to  $352. 

“The  total  cf  St  of  houses  has  increased  pro¬ 
portionately.  A  frame  house  built  in  Wash- 
in^ti»n,  1).  C.,  in  1917  for  $6,250  is  now  being 
duplicatcil  from  original  plans  at  a  cost  of 
$12,250.  A  St.  Paul  architect  rci>OTts  that  a 
house  was  built  for  $4,240  in  1915,  not  in¬ 


What  Have  You  Done  for  Forestry? 

Throughout  this  country  there  are  newspapers  that  have  from  time  to  time 
(lone  something  for  forestry.  What  one  has  done  successfully  may  be  a 
valuable  suggestion  to  another.  Whether  your  work  was  for  shade  trees 
in  your  town,  a  wooded  park,  a  bird  .sanctuary,  a  national,  state  or  com¬ 
munity  forest  or  a  school  children's  celebration  of  an  .Arbor  Day.  Just  as 
you  have  given  support  to  tree  planting  you  have  helped. 

Tell  Us  About  It - 

Also  tell  us  how  you  did  it.  The  question  of  tree  planting  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  every  publisher,  because  of  the  shortage  in  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint.  An  exchange  of  views  between  editors  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  through  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  sure  to  help. 
You  are  invited  to  write  in  detail  of  your  newspaper’s  experiences  in  the 
promotion  of  forestry  and  tree  planting  in  order  that  others  may  profit 
by  them. 


eluding  plumbing,  heating,  and  wiring,  and 
that  a  house  built  from  the  same  plans  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1-119,  eost  $7,724,  while  tor  identieal 
plans  in  February,  1920,'  the  eost  rose  to 
$11,320,  or  179  per  eent  over  the  1915  priee. 
The  lumber  and  millwork  eosts  in  1920  were 
$5,039,  or  $799  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  house  in  1915.  All  of  the  items  increased 
in  1920  over  1915,  but  with  the  exception  of 
an  insignificant  item  for  a  bond  the  percentage 
increases  for  lumber  (304  per  cent)  and  mill- 
work  (222  per  cent)  were  tbe  highest.  Dn  a 
six-room  frame  house  built  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  $4,771.60  in  1913  bids  on  identical 
plans  in  May,  1920,  total  $11,465.50. 

“The  lumber  for  a  ready-cut,  one-story, 
hve-ronm  house,  which  was  listed  at  $883  in 
1915,  has  been  raised  to  $3,272  in  April,  1920, 
a  total  increase  of  270  per  cent.  Another 
company  dealing  in  ready-cut  houses  listed  the 
material  for  a  two-story  seven-room  house  at 
$1,995  in  1915  and  now  lists  it  at  $5,606.90, 
an  increase  of  181  per  cent.” 

Haa  It  Hit  Your  Pocketbook? 

How  has  the  scarcity  of  lumber  af¬ 
fected  home  building  in  your  town  ?  That 
is  a  subject  that  would  undoubtedly  hold 
reader-interest.  It  also  offers  wonderful 
possibilities  in  driving  home  the  need  of 
practical  forestry  work  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

.A  large  amount  of  our  home-building 
lumber  is  now  coming  from  the  Far- 
West  and  the  recent  freight-rate  increase 
granted  the  railroads  alone  has  driven 
transportation  charges  up  about  33 1/3 
per  cent. 

Why  not  tell  your  readers  how  de¬ 
pleted  forests  have  affected  home  build¬ 
ing  in  your  town  and  incidentally 
touched  the  pocket-book  of  each  one  of 
them. 

You  might  start  your  story  or  series 
of  stories  with  something  about  a  fairly 
well  known  log-house  or  cabin  in  your 
neighborhood  that  was  built  with  tim¬ 
bers  cut  near  at  hand  and  then  show 
increased  costs  by  10-year  periods  as  de¬ 
pletion  removed  the  sources  of  supply 
farther  and  farther  from  your  people. 

Interest  can  be  given  the  story  by 
working  in  the  names  of  the  early 
builders  of  log  cabins  and  the  names  of 
others  who  figured  in  lumbering  oper¬ 
ations  when  it  was  still  a  local  industry. 
The  chances  for  illustrating  the  stories 
with  pictures  of  local  interest  are  un¬ 
usual. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  best  way 
to  arouse  interest  in  forestry  is  to  plant 
trees  where  people  can  see  them  and 
learn  to  love  them.  It  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  constructive  suggestions  that 
has  been  made. 

The  part  that  a  healthy  growing  tree 
will  play  in  uplifting  a  community  is 
wonderful.  .A  single  great  tree  will  re¬ 
pay  a  hundredfold  for  its  care  and  up¬ 
keep  by  the  civic  pride  it  arouses. 

How  Many  Trees  in  Your  Town? 

How  many  trees  grow  along  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  your  town? 

How  many  barren  spots  are  there  on 
which  trees  should  be  growing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  beauty  of  your  town? 

Is  an  -Arbor  Day  even  observed  in 
your  town? 

Has  any  person  of  authority  ever  told 
your  people  what  kind  of  trees  are  best 
adapted  to  your  community? 

There  is  probably  a  man  in  your  state 
who  would  be  glad  to  tell  your  repre- 
■sentative  not  only  what  kind  of  trees 
should  be  planted  in  your  city  or  town, 
but  also  why,  and  many  other  things 
about  trees  that  should  be  planted  and 
trees  that  should  not  be  planted,  which 
would  be  eagerly  read  by  hundreds  of 
your  subscribers. 

It  is  possible  that  such  information 
would  win  you  new  readers.  All  news¬ 
paper  publishers  know  that  the  best  kind 
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of  readers  to  have  are  the  kind  who  are 
■working  to  make  their  own  town  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live. 

Why  not  have  a  tree  planting  celebra¬ 
tion  in  your  town  under  the  auspices  of 
your  newspaper?  Make  it  a  civic  holi¬ 
day.  Devote  a  part  of  your  paper  that 
day  to  a  history  of  trees  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  their  care.  You  will  have 
no  trouble  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  Forestry  Department  of  your  state, 
or  the  nation  or  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Foresters  or  American  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  such  a  campaign  your  newspaper 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  support  of 
banks,  contractors,  real  estate  firms  and 
all  other  local  interests  who  will  benefit 
directly  by  making  yotir  town  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  satisfying. 

What  effect  has  the  removal  of  local 
forests  had  on  climatic  ccMiditions  in  your 
town  ? 

What  effect  has  the  removal  of  for¬ 
ests  had  on  the  water  supply  of  your 
town? 

UTiat  effect  has  the  removal  of  forests 
had  on  farm  lands  in  your  district?  If 
they  have  been  ruined  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  is  the  case  in  many  local¬ 
ities,  what  added  charges  have  been  made 
to  the  costs  of  food  that  goes  onto  the 
tables  of  your  town  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  haulage  charges? 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  hunch  for 
a  story  of  unusual  interest  in  every 
question  asked  in  this  article  and  so  long 
as  you  tell  interesting  things  about  trees, 
you  will  be  performing  a  service  in  the 
interest  of  forestry — it  does  not  matter 
whether  you  are  discussing  a  shade  tree 
in  a  neighbor’s  back  yard,  a  county  park 
and  game  reserve  or  a  great  national 
forest. 

The  absence  of  trees  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  in  America  today. 
Newspapers  use  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
the  timber  consumed  in  this  nation  an¬ 
nually;  nevertheless  securing  their  quota 
has  become  such  a  serious  problem  that 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  has  appointed  a  committee 
on  reforestation. 

N.  Y.  Printers  Will  Arbitrate 

Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Lhiiversity  has  been  mutually  selected 
by  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the 
closed  shop  (Printers’  Ia;ague  branch) 
of  the  New  York  Employing  Printers’ 
Association,  Inc.,  to  settle  their  wage 
.scale  differences.  Both  sides  expect  to 
argue  their  cases  before  the  arbitrator 
next  week.  Eight  other  printing  trade 
unions  also  have  agreed  to  sulnnit  their 
differences  with  the  emt)loying  printers 
to  arbitration.  Tlie  Typographical 
Union  is  requesting  an  increase  of  .$18 
per  week,  to  which  the  emitloyers  have 
offered  $4. 

Sues  Rathom,  Bone  and  Clark 

h'ranklin  I).  Roosevelt,  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  filed 
suit  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
here  (October  28  for  $.’W).(MIO  damages 
against  John  R.  Rathom,  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  and  Scott  C.  Bone 
and  Edward  B.  Clark  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Republicati  National 
Committee.  He  charges  that  they  fal.sely 
published  a  libel,  accusing  him  of  the 
criminal  suppression  of  public  records, 
when  he  held  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  interven¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  men  convicted  of  im¬ 
morality. 

Presbrey  Led  Ad  Paraders 

Charles  Presbrey  was  marshal  of  the 
advertising  section  of  the  big  Coolidge 
parade  in  New  York  on  October  28. 


MERLE  SIDENER  RETIRES  George  E.  Brown,  who  leaves  tomorrow 
AC  /^u  A  IDA/I  A  charge  of  his  Newport  Republi- 

L^MAJKIVIAIN  can  Champion,  which  he  purchased  re- 

-  cently.  Mr.  Blood  has  been  for  two  years 

Director  of  A.  A.  C.  W.  National  Vigi-  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
lance  Committee  for  Six  Years  Will  previously  had  been  identified  with  the 
Devote  Entire  Attention  to  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  Boston 

His  Agency  Biuiness  Globe,  Montreal  Star  and  served  for  14 

_  months  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Syracuse 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  Lost  Standard. 

Indian.spolis,  Ind. — After  six  years  as  ’ 

head  of  the  Truth  in  Advertising  work  LOCAL  SECTION  IN  TORONTO 

of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  - 

_  the  world.  Experiment  of  the  Globe  Arouses  Wide- 

Merle  Sidener  ^  Interest. 

has  retired 

from  the  lead-  (By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
ership  of  the  Toronto,  Ont. — The  Globe  on  October 
movement.  In  18  started  a  “Special  City  and  Suburban 
response  to  Section’’  as  a  part  of  its  issue  circulated 
President  Rowe  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  After  the 
Stewart’s  i  n  v  i-  mail  editions  are  out  all  local  news  and 
tation  that  he  features,  together  with  local  advertising, 
accept  reap-  are  re-made  up  into  the  special  section, 
p  o  i  n  t  m  e  n  t  as  A  considerable  amount  of  extra  business 
chairman  of  is  being  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
the  ^  National  special  local  advertising  rate.  Mail  edi- 
Merle  Sidener  Vigilance  C^m-  tions  are  running  about  4  pages  less  than 
mittee,  Mr.  Sid-  the  local  edition. 

ener  has  expressed  regret  that  the  de-  ^he  result  of  the  innovation  is  being 
mauds  of  his  own  business  will  not  per-  1^^^, 

mit  him  to  accept.  j  *  .  •  i  xxf-i 

AA  c  j  •  1.  j  ^  *  rv.*  newspaper  and  advertising  circles.  Wil- 

Mr^  Sidener  is  head  of  the  Sidener- 

Van  Riper  Advertising  Agency,  this  city,  ^^be,  is  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
to  which  he  now  plans  to  give  his  un-  j  •  -.a.-  •  u-.  j  a  n* 

R.  •  4  .  „  .  ^  ®  idea.  It  IS  getting  right  down  to  selling 

divided  attention.  j  a*  •  *  ac  u  -  mi.  a 

advertising  on  a  scientific  basis,  he  told 

- -  Editor  &  Publisher,  “besides  saving 

Communiotions  Congress  Secret  valuable  paper.  There  are  many  local 
r.  merchants  and  firms  who  never  have  ad- 

ASHiNCTON,  —  e  State  e-  y^rtised  because  they  were  called  upon 

partment  announced  October  26  that  “at  out-of-town  circulation  that 

the  hr.st  meetings  of  the  Interi«tional  Our  new  plan 

Conference  on  Communications  now  be-  interested  many  of  these, 

mg  he  d  here  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  j  the  local  and 

delegations  that  no  information  should  ,  t  ^  a  o-o 

i.  LI--  .,t  suburban  space,  and  the  prospects  are 

be  Lssued  for  publication  except  with  the 

mean  the  development  of 

previous  approval  of  all  delegations,  ’  and  the  Globe, 

that  up  to  the  present  no  commumca-  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  r 

tions  of  any  kind  has  l>een  issued  or  au-  '  mechanical  expenses  of  re- 

thori/ed ;  consequently  any  statements  ^n  expensive  item,  but  our 

which  may  have  been  published  are  not  cmculation  figures  already  show  that  the 
based  on  the  authority  of  any  responsible  approve  of  getting  their  home 

member  of  any  of  the  delegations.”  The  news  in  a  separate  section  All  indica- 
further  explanation  is  given  that  “the  con-  are  that  it  will  be  well  worth  while 

ference  thus  far  has  been  dealing  in  de-  ^  very  short  time. 

tails  with  the  manifold  technical  prob-  - - 

Icms  presented,  but  no  results  have  been  .  ,  .  -..i  »  i 

formulated.”  “* 

_ _ _ _  Little  Ro^k,  .\rk. — An  Advertising 

Mi..  Brainard  Returning  Club  has  been  organized  here  and  is 

.  ,  t  A  I  A  I  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Advertising 

A  final  hearing  was  granted  ()ctoiK?r  .1  nr  u  ^>1  cr 

JQ  I  t:  ’Ai  r  XT  V’  1  A  \if’  Lliibs  of  the  World.  The  officers  are: 

itS  hv  (jov.  Smith  of  New  York  to  Miss  »>  •  1  ^  o  nc  r»  1  •  -j  a 

„  e  A  rresident,  S.  M,  Brooks:  vice-president, 

Betty  Brainard,  daughter  of  a  former  ^  'ir  A  n  aa- 

,,  I  .  Gilbert  Blass;  treasurer,  V.  C.  Pettie; 

well  known  newspaiier  editor,  after  ^  .  r»  i. 

.  ,  A  secretary.  Miss  Minnie  Buzbee.  The 

which  the  (jovernor  signed  papers  tor  •  1  *1  -n  -a  jwr  a  u  • 

,  ,  ...  „  „i  c?  a  r  \t’  i.-  president  wnll  appoint  difrerent  chairmen 

her  extradition  to  the  State  of  Washing-  1  1  1  r 

,  I  r  1  •  I  •  1  aa  to  lake  charge  of  meetings, 

ton  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping,  lalcott 

Williams,  formerly  head  of  the  School  of  - - - 

Journalism  at  Columbia  Uniyer.sity,  ac-  A..ociated  Pre.. 

compamed  Miss  Iirainard  to  the  hearing. 

lie  said  he  had  been  a  close  friend  of  new  papers  have  been  elected  to 

her  father  for  forty  years.  Miss  Brain-  meml-crship  in  the  Associated  Press, 
ard  issued  a  statement  thanking  her  ^  I  rescott  (Ariz.)  Courier, 

friends  for  helping  her  through  a  diffi-  Cong  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record,  Blackwell 
cult  situation,  and  asking  them  to  with-  (Gkla.)  Tribune  and  Erie  (Pa.)  Her- 
bold  jiulgmeiit  until  the  case  was  settled.  ^^1-  1  he  Erie  Herald  is  the  afternoon 

edition  of  the  Morning  Dispatch,  which 
’  already  had  the  A.  P.  Service. 

D.  F.  Kellogg  Dead 

Daniel  F.  Kellogg,  former  city  and 

financial  editor  of  The  New'  York  Sun  Decatur  Review  Rai.e.  Capital 
and  well  known  as  a  writer  on  financial  _  x.,  rx 

and  economic  topics,  died  October  28.  I”-The  Decatur  Re- 

Since  1913  Mr.  Kellogg  was  in  charge  view  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 

of  publicitv  for  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P. 

\,  o'  p  with  the  secretary  of  State  of  an  increase 

‘  '  '  o.  capital  stock  of  from  $100,000  to 

-  -  $500,(X)0. 

Blood  Goe.  with  Union-Leader  _ _  _ 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Robert  McC.  cm  /-rk.xD  - 
xx,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,.  St.  Mary.  (Ont.)  Paper.  Merge 

Blood  has  been  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  afternoon  edition  of  the  Union-  St.  Mary's,  Ont. — The  Argus  on  Oc- 
Leader  and- news  editor  of  both  morning  tober  20  was  absorbed  by  The  Journal, 
and  afternoon  editions,  succeeding  The  Argus  was  founded  in  1859. 


George  E.  Brown,  who  leaves  tomorrow 
to  take  charge  of  his  Newport  Republi¬ 
can  Champion,  which  he  purchased  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Blood  has  been  for  two  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
previously  had  been  identified  with  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  Boston 
Globe,  Montreal  Star  and  served  for  14 
months  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

LOCAL  SECTION  IN  TORONTO 

Experiment  of  the  Glohe  ArouM.  Wide- 
•pread  Intere.t. 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Globe  on  October 
18  started  a  “Special  City  and  Suburban 
Section”  as  a  part  of  its  issue  circulated 
in  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  After  the 
mail  editions  are  out  all  local  news  and 
features,  together  with  local  advertising, 
are  re-made  up  into  the  special  section. 

considerable  amount  of  extra  business 
is  being  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
special  local  advertising  rate.  Mail  edi¬ 
tions  are  running  about  4  pages  less  than 
the  local  edition. 

The  result  of  the  innovation  is  being 
watched  with  much  interest  in  local 
newspaper  and  advertising  circles.  Wil¬ 
liam  Findlay,  business  manager  of  the 
Globe,  is  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
idea.  “It  is  getting  right  down  to  selling 
advertising  on  a  scientific  basis,”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “besides  saving 
valuable  paper.  There  are  many  local 
merchants  and  firms  who  never  have  ad¬ 
vertised  because  they  were  called  upon 
to  pay  for  out-of-town  circulation  that 
was  of  no  use  to  them.  Our  new  plan 
has  already  interested  many  of  these, 
who  have  signed  up  for  the  local  and 
suburban  space,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  it  will  mean  the  development  of 
much  more  new  business  for  the  Globe. 

“Yes,  the  mechanical  expenses  of  re¬ 
making  are  an  expensive  item,  but  our 
circulation  figures  already  show  that  the 
people  approve  of  getting  their  home 
news  in  a  separate  section.  All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  it  will  be  well  worth  while 
in  a  very  short  time.” 


Ad  Club  in  Little  Rock 

Little  Ro^k,  .\rk. — An  Advertising 
Club  has  been  organized  here  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  The  officers  are : 
President,  S.  M.  Brooks ;  vice-president, 
Gilbert  Blass ;  treasurer,  V.  C.  Pettie ; 
secretary.  Miss  Minnie  Buzbee.  The 
president  will  appoint  different  chairmen 
to  take  charge  of  meetings. 


Elected  to  A..ociated  Pre.. 

Four  new  papers  have  been  elected  to 
meml-crship  in  the  Associated  Press. 
They  are  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier, 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record,  Blackwell 
(Okla.)  Tribune  and  Erie  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald.  The  Erie  Herald  is  the  afternoon 
edition  of  the  Morning  Dispatch,  which 
already  had  the  A.  P.  Service. 


Decatur  Review  Raises  Capital 

Springfield,  Ill. — The  Decatur  Re¬ 
view  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Decatur  Review,  has  filed  notice 
with  the  secretary  of  State  of  an  increase 
in  capital  stock  of  from  $100,000  to 
$500,(X)0. 


St.  Marys  (Ont.)  Papers  Merge 

St.  Mary's,  Ont. — The  Argus  on  Oc- 


DR.  ELLIS  T.  POWELL  RESIGNS 

Ends  Long  Service  as  Editor  of  Lon¬ 
don  Financifd  News 

(Speeial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London. — Dr.  Ellis  T.  Powell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Financial  News, 
his  action  occasioning  considerable  sur¬ 
prise  here  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did 
within  a  few 
week's  after  his 
return  from  the 
tour  of  the 
Empire  Press 
Union.  Dr. 
Powell  was  one 
of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  of  the  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  delegates 
and  addressed 

Dr.  Ellis  T.  Powell  several  gather- 
ings  at  large 
Canadian  towns,  taking  as  his  keynote 
the  need  for  greater  union  within  the 
Empire. 

Starting  30  years  ago  in  a  minor  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Financial  News  he  studied 
for  the  bar  in  his  leisure  moments.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  he  was  called  to  complete 
editorial  control. 

Carter  Form*  New  Agency 

H.  K.  Carter,  until  recently  manager 
of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Man- 
ternach  Company,  has  become  president 
of  a  new  advertising  agency — The  H.  K. 
Carter  Company,  Inc.  T.  G.  Goodwin, 
formerly  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
Manternach  Company  and  of  plan  and 
copy  for  the  New  York  division,  P.  F. 
Broughton,  representative,  and  Miss 
K.  B.  Mitchell,  have  resigned  from  the 
Manternach  Company  to  go  with  the 
new  organization.  Officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are :  Mr.  Carter,  president ;  H.  C. 
Wilder,  vice-president ;  H.  P.  Swanton, 
treasurer.  Offices  of  the  new  compa-iy 
arc  at  5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York. 

Philip  Kearney  Mindil  Dead 

Philip  Kearney  Mindil,  aged  46,  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
died  October  22  in  New  York.  .  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  in  1892  under 
(Charles  A.  Dana  on  the  Sun,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  staffs  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  New  York  American  and 
Evening  Journal,  New  York  World  and 
Evening  World,  Morning  Telegraph, 
Chicago  Dispatch,  Tribune  and  Record. 

Marshall  Moves  to  Petersburg 

Petersburg,  Va. — C.  G.  Marshall,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Newport  News  Record,  which 
suspended  last  week  aften  ten  months' 
operation,  has  Ix-come  managing  editor 
of  the  Petersburg  Progress  and  Index- 
-Appeal. 


Washington  Standard  Omitted 

Through  a  typographical  error  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Space  Buyers 
Chart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Washington  Standard  was  omitted  from 
the  listing  of  Olympia  (Wash.)  week¬ 
lies.  This  paper  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  publications  in  the  State. 

Two  More  Adopt  9-Column  Page 

Paterson,  N.  J. — The  Press-Guardian 
has  changed  its  makeup  from  a  7-column 
page  of  13  em  columns  to  9  columns  of 
12  cms.  The  New  York  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  is  also  running  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  in  9-column  page  size. 

Scranton  Examiner  Suspends 

.Scranton,  Pa. — One  of  Scranton’s 
new  Sunday  newspapers  has  passed  into 
the  great  newspaper  beyond.  The  Ex' 
aminer,  after  a  brief  existence,  failed  to 
appear  last  Sunday. 


Editor  &  Publisher  f  or-’Q^ctober  30,  1920 


“HANDOUTS’^  RUINED  BOTH  CAMPAIGNS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

Correspondents  Realized  Public  Indifference — “Ride  and 
Reduce,”  Slogan  of  Reporters  with  Cox 
on  Dinerless  Santa  Fe 

By  ROBERT  T.  BARRY 

Washingtcn  correspondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


hearcToVcoiITfitions  he  went  through  the 
train  a^  insisted  that  the  reporters  join 
him  at“*TW^iitie  in  his  private  car, 
"Federal.’'  The  Cox  train  did  not  have 
its  own  diner,  and  the  resulting  inconven¬ 
ience  was  great  during  the  extended 
period  the  train  was  on  the  lines  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  has  no  dining 
car  service,  except  on  the  limited. 

Following  the  wreck  of  the  Cox  train 
near  Peoria,  Ariz.,  the  newspaper  men 


The  Presidential  campaign  of  1920  side  Jud  Welliver  were  no  less  positive  *»s>sled  the  Santa  Fe  had  tried  to  starve 
will  long  be  remembered  as  among  that  it  was  just  as  impossible  for  any-  them  to  death  but  failing  in  that  had  re- 
the  most  thankless  assignments  in  the  body  to  get  mad  at  him  about  anything,  soi'tcd  to  the  wreck.  The  slogan  ^aboard 
careers  of  many  veteran  newspaper  men.  Marion  is  not  the  first  place  active  ^he  train  was  Ride  and  Reduce.  The 
It  has  been  dull  in  most  essential  respects  newspaper  men  would  select  for  extended  lunch  rooms  along  the  road  showed  no 
and  stupid  in  many  others.  The  fight  has  residence,  but  Senator  Harding  and  Mr.  consideration  whatever  to  the  Cox  party, 
lacked  the  punch  that  made  similar  con-  Welliver  have  done  everything  possible  denying  them,  at  many  points,  the  right  to 
tests  of  other  years  so  engrossing  to  the  to  make  things  comfortable.  All  of  the  tables  because  of  reservations  made 

men  reporting  them  from  day  to  day.  recent  reports  indicated  that  the  corps  Passengers  on  regular  trains. 

Local  fights  of  national  interest  are  had  settled  down  surprisingly  well  to  the  Trinidad,  "Don”  MacGregor,  of  the 

few  this  year,  except  where  a  Senator-  quiet  country  life,  many  had  their  wives  ^cw  York  Herald,  was  obliged  to  eat  a 
ship  is  involved  here  and  there,  and  the  with  them,  others  had  gone  in  for  golf,  sandwich  for  breakfast,  because  the 

“situation  stuff”  everywhere  has  been  tennis  and  riding,  they  do  not  have  to  waitress  insisted  there  would  be  someone 
the  same.  A  class  vote  in  a  few  states  worry  about  getting  “pieces  for  the  pub-  chair  in  a  short  time.  In  Pueblo, 

afforded  a  lead  occasionally,  but  for  the  lie  prints”  and  everyone  seemed  to  be  where  Governor  Cox  himself  ate  in  the 
most  part  the  reporters  had  to  strain  resigned  happy  in  their  conviction  they  station  lunch-room,  “Bob”  Small,  of  the 
points  to  give  their  dispatches  the  sem-  were  “with”  the  winner.  Washington  Post;  Rodney  Bean,  of  the 

blance  of  real  news,  knowing  as  they  One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  cam  New  York  Times,  and  Bob  ’  Smith,  of 

banged  their  typewriters  the  general  pub-  paign  has  been  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  the  Chicago  Tribune,  were  denied  seats 
lie  had  an  amazing  indifference  to  the  rivalry  between  James  W.  Faulkner  of  at  a  table  “reserved  for  No.  8.”  In 
whole  affair.  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Louis  Sei-  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  the  same  thing  hap- 

There  has  been  no  real  reporting  with  bold,  of  the  New  York  World,  as  to  who  pened  to  Harry  Rogers,  of  the  I.  N.  S. ; 
the  rival  candidates.  The  Presidential  is  the  veteran  in  years  and  in  political  Herb  Walker,  of  the  U.  P.,  and  “Cap.” 
campaign  seems  doomed  to  the  fate  of  writing.  That  old  quarrel  is  renewed  Howells,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
too  many  other  phases  of  current  jour-  every  four  years,  each  sympathizing  with  “Jim”  Faulkner  and  the  writer  hap- 
nalism — “the  hand-out.”  It  has  made  the  other’s  weight  of  years,  taking  great  pened  to  obtain  seats  and  service  at 
men  lazy.  It  has  warped  their  indivi-  pride  that  at  least  one  man  has  been  at  Hutchinson,  but  we  never  were  able  to 
duality.  It  has  enabled  the  politicians  the  game  longer  than  himself.  persuade  our  less  fortunate  associates 

to  have  the  jublic  read  just  what  they  p*  i  p  f  j  anyone 

want  it  to  know,  and  little  else.  The  KivaU  Kenew  reud  could  recognize  gentlemen  at  a  glance. 

campaign  speech  has  degenerated,  so  far 


Old  Rivals  Renew  Feud 

Out  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Seibold  and 


as  newspaper  readers  are  concerned,  into  Faulkner  happened  to  find  seats  at  the 
a  dictated  statement  prepared  in  advance  same  table  in  a  restaurant.  To  the  en- 


Faulkner  happened  to  fincl  seats  at  the  Looking  for  Johnnie  Walker 

same  table  in  a  restaurant.  To  the  en-  .^fter  members  of  the  party  had  heard 
joyment  of  others  at  that  and  adjoining  that  expression  “reserved  for  No.  8”  of- 


and  quoted  at  meetings.  joyment  of  others  at  that  and  adjoining  tnat  expression  reserved  tor  r^o.  8  ot- 

The  monontony  of  a  small  town,  aided  tables,  the  old  friendly  feud  was  renewed,  ten  enough  it  became  funny.  At  the 
and  abetted  by  an  over-efficient  publicity  “Why,  Jim,  what  are  you  talking  splendidly  appointed  banquet  the  Kansas 

bureau  at  Marion  made  life  with  Senator  about?”  Seibold  said.  “You  know  you  City  Post  gave  the  correspondents  at 
Harding  one  of  ease,  if  not  of  content-  are  older  than  I.  Why,  I  remember  at  Kansas  City,  upon  the  generous  sugges- 

ment;  while  the  terrific  pace  at  "which  the  convention  of  1856  you  gave  me  a  tion  of  Fred  Barton,  of  the  Post  staff. 

Governor  Cox  has  campaigned  since  the  dime  for  carrying  copy  for  you  to  the  Winder  Harris,  of  the  Universal  Service, 
middle  of  August,  with  almost  continu-  Western  Union.”  almost  wrecked  the  party  by  exclaiming: 

ous  residence  on  trains,  has  been  just  as  Without  the  semblance  of  a  smile,  “Sorry,  but  you  boys  can’t  eat  here. 


middle  of  August,  with  almost  continu-  Western  Union.”  almost  wrecked  the  party  by  exclaiming: 

ous  residence  on  trains,  has  been  just  as  Without  the  semblance  of  a  smile,  “Sorry,  but  you  boys  can’t  eat  here, 
fatiguing  and  far  less  endurable.  It  is  Faulkner  retorted;  This  table  is  re.served  for  No.  8.” 

a  tribute  to  the  group  of  men  with  Gov-  “Yes,  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  do  “Herb”  Walker  was  one  of  the  chief 
ernor  Cox  that  they  have  remained  recall  that  incident.  I  remember  that  sufferers,  although  “Bob”  Smith  con- 
friends  with  him  and  themselves.  I  was  so  touched  by  the  policy  of  the  tended  that  waiters  from  coast  to  coast 

Governor  Cox  is  a  splendid  traveling  telegraph  companies  in  having  such  de-  had  marked  him  for  poor  service.  After 
companion.  Few  men  in  public  life  have  crepit  old  men  serving  as  messengers  that  Governor  Cox^  in  his  plea  for  the  League 
been  better  associates  for  newspapermen  I  felt  sorry  for  you  and  did  give  you  a  of  Nations,  had  referred  repeatedly  to 
on  campaign  tours.  Personal  politics  or  dime.’  the  hunger  and  deprivations  in  Europe, 

the  policies  of  their  papers  count  for  Fourteen  correspondents  made  the  Walker  received  a  jolt  out  in  Missouri 
nothing  on  the  Cox  train.  They  are  all  western  tour  with  Governor  Cox.  It  one  morning,  from  “Pete”  the  governor’s 
just  “the  boys”  to  him  and  a  splendid  iasted  thirty-four  days,  less  than  a  dozen  big  bodyguard.  Walker  was  complaining 
personal  relationship  exists,  doing  much  of  which  were  spent  off  the  train  in  the  about  having  no  breakfast,  when  Pete, 
to  lighten  the  irritations  that  naturally  cleansing  atmosphere  of  hotel  showers,  straightfaced  and  serious-voiced,  replied : 
attach  to  the  confinement  of  a  railroad  Nearly  every  known  variety  of  discom-  “Think  of  the  eleven  million  children  un¬ 
train  the  same  faces  and  the  same  voices  foH  asserted  itself  at  some  .stage  of  the  derfed  in  Germany.”  Although  one  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily.  crowd  returned  to  Dayton  the  most  temperate  newspaper  men  in 

without  having  had  a  single  riot  and  the  Washington  game.  Walker  was  sin- 
Welliver  Calmed  Porch  Climbers  with  few  friendships  weaker  than  at  the  gled  out  for  special  mention  in  a  little 


twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily. 


Welliver  Calmed  Porch  Climbers  with  i 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  front  start.  paper  out  in  Minot,  N.  D.  In  printing 

porch  campaign  at  Marion  there  was  con-  The  tour  was  badly  routed ;  such  local  the  list  of  correspondents  the  paper 
siderable  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  organizations  as  the  Democrats  possessed  named  Walker,  then  added,  “who  was 
assigned  to  that  story.  The  reporters  were  not  rich  enough  to  provide  ban-  looking  for  his  brother  Johnnie.” 
at  times  became  restive  under  the  restric-  quets,  so  the  way-station  lunch  room  Wells  Hawkes.  who  is  known  to  most 
tions  thrown  about  news  developments  became  the  chief  support  of  life  to  the  of  the  veterans  of  the  newspajier  g.ame 
there.  Rut  conditions  have  improved  reporters.  Whenever  Governor  Cox  from  coast  to  coast,  was  in  charge  of 
materially  under  the  skillful  handling  of 
Judson  O.  Welliver,  chief  of  the  Harding 
press  staff,  and  bv  Senator  Harding 

showing  that  attractive  side  of  his  per-  Under  the  Jacket 

sonality  best  known  to  Senate  corres-  is  the  name  of  a  new  department  that  is  introduced  to  the  readers  of  FJ)I- 

pondents,  but  submerged,  unfortunately,  TOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week  on  page  22. 

immediately  after  his  nomination  because  Each  week  under  this  head,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  endeavor 

too  many  men  of  the  Will  Hays  type  K,  bring  all  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  of  interest  to  news- 

were  trying  to  tell  the  Senator  what  not  paper  and  advertising  men  and  women  to  their  attention.  No  attempt  will 

be  made  to  review  books  and  articles  coming  to  band,  but  an  effort  will  be 
Men  who  knew  Senator  Harding  were  made  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  or 

amazed  at  t  e  stones^  coming  out  o  business  that  we  believe  they  will  interest  most.  The  co-operation  of  our 

Marion,  and  were  certain  such  a  state  ot  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  , 

affairs  could  not  exist  for  long.  It  did  department  a  success  is  invited. 

not.  .^nd,  men  who  had  worked  along- 


Under  the  Jacket 

is  the  name  of  a  new  department  that  is  introduced  to  the  readers  of  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week  on  page  22. 

Each  week  under  this  head,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  endeavor 
to  bring  all  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  of  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  men  and  women  to  their  attention.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  review  books  and  articles  coming  to  hand,  but  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  or 
business  that  we  believe  they  will  interest  most.  The  co-operation  of  our 
readers  in  making  this  department  a  success  is  invited. 


publicity  for  the  national  committee,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  smiling  “Jimmy”  O’Rourke, 
Senator  Pomerene’s  secretary.  Mr. 
Hawkes  did  a  good  job  despite  lack  of 
facilities  and  the  handicap  of  two  sten¬ 
ographers  who  were  a  total  loss  in  so  far 
as  getting  out  transcripts  of  speeches. 

Mr.  Hawkes  had  one  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  the  trip.  At  an  early  tnorning 
meeting  out  in  Kansas,  he  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  auditorium  giving  the 
town  the  once  over  and  feeling  very 
nobby  in  a  new  suit  fresh  from  Fifth 
avenue.  His  self-satisfied  "city  air”  was 
jolted  when  a  farmer  approached  and 
inquired :  "Did  you  have  any  frost  out 
your  way  last  night?” 

The  correspondents  in  both  camps 
have  written  about  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  until  Article  X  haunts  their  sleep¬ 
ing  hours.  Most  of  them  are  tired  of 
their  assignments.  Many  were  at  both 
national  conventions,  a  few  at  three,  and 
the  majority  therefore  have  been  away 
from  their  homes  since  May. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  “pep”  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Washington  correspondents 
sent  out  to  ascertain  the  trend  of  senti¬ 
ment  have  found  difficulty  getting  new 
leads.  There  have  been  no  stirring  fights 
in  states  to  make  good  stories,  and  in 
many  instances  the  same  story  could 
stand  for  several  states,  by  changing 
state  references. 

Knights  of  Car  and  Porch 

Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger;  Louis  Siebold,  of  the 
New  York  World;  Roy  Roberts,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  ;  Carter  Field,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune;  David  Lawrence, 
N.  O.  Messenger,  of  the  Washington 
Star;  Mark  Sullivan,  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  one  or  two  others  who  have 
been  out  almost  continuously  have  found 
things  flat  and  their  task  has  not  been 
an  easy  one. 

Arthur  Henning,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Lewis  Strayer,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch ;  Jay  Hayden,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  started  out  late  in  the  cam- 
pai.gn,  having  remained  in  Washington 
until  time  to  get  the  closing  views  of  the 
indifferent  electorate. 

The  men  whose  assignment  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  the  front  porch  and  short 
trips  of  Senator  Harding  are: 

Boyden  R.  Sparks,  New  York  Trib¬ 
une;  Samuel  T.  Williamson,  New  York 
Times;  Byron  Price,  Associated  Press; 
George  R.  Holmes,  International  News 
.Service;  W.  Bruce  MacNamee,  Univer¬ 
sal  Service;  Glenn  I.  Tucker,  New  York 
World;  Robert  M.  Ginter,  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times;  Harry  N.  Price,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Raymond  Clapper,  United  Press  ;  Samuel 
W.  Bell,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 
Walker  S.  Ruel,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ; 
John  T.  Rourke,  Oeveland  News;  Edwin 
C.  Hill,  New  York  Tferald;  Philip  Kins¬ 
ley,  Chicago  Tribune;  Clinton  W.  Gilbert, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger ;  W. 
G.  Vorpe,  Clevelaiul  Plain  Dealer;  Roy 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star. 

Pulitzer  Hurt  in  Plane’*  Fall 

P.ARis. — Herbert  Pulitzer,  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  and  member  of  the  New 
York  World  staff,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  October  23  when  an  airplane 
in  which  he  was  flying  with  a  French 
pilot  fell  near  Dijon.  Mr.  Pulitzer  suf¬ 
fered  abrasions  and  bruises,  and  the 
pilot  was  killed.  Mr.  Pulitzer  returned 
to  Paris  to  start  for  London  in  another 
plane  the  same  afternoon. 

Walker  O’Loughlin  Dead 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Walker  O’Lotighlin, 
newspaper  cartoonist,  who  died  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  Cal.,  recently,  was  buried  at 
liis  former  home  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AD  CLUBS  UNITED 
AT  STRONG  REGIONAL  MEETING 

Advertising  Men  Express  Confidence  in  Future  of  American 
Business — Chief  Clubs  Are  Forming  More 
Closely-Knit  Federation 

By  G.  C.  MacGUIGGAN 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


DIJSTON,  Oct.  26. — “Gone,  but  not 
forgotten!” 

The  tirst  annual  convention  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  .-Kdvertis- 
ing  Clul)S,  held  at  the  Copley- Plaza  Ho¬ 
tel  in  this  city  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  21  and  22.  is  now  a  matter  of  rec¬ 
ord.  Many  a  convention  has  Iteen  held 
■  in  Boston  in  past  years,  but  this  conven¬ 
tion  of  close  to  500  good,  solid,  substan¬ 
tial-looking  citizens  and  cilizenesses  from 
all  over  New  England,  with  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  ones  from  other  sections  of  the 
country,  was  noteworthy  for  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  proceedings,  which 
were  carried  through  from  tirst  to  last 
without  a  hitch,  for  the  program  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  committee,  and  fo*  the 
whole-hearted,  genuine  interest  shown 
•throughout  the  entire  conventioii. 

Five  Hundred  Present 

When  the  initial  meeting  opened  at  11 
o’clock  Thursday  morning  over  300 
inemhers  of  advertising  clubs  and  other 
ad  men  and  women  from  all  over  New 
England  were  registered  for  the  two-day 
conference,  and  before  long  the  numlier 
had  swelled  to  close  to  half-a-thousand. 
The  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
the  officers  of  the  clubs  having  member¬ 
ship  in  the  New  England  Association, 
held  a  brief  session  at  11  o'clock  with 
the  presidents  of  the  clubs,  laying  plans 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  association  to 
take  in  all  the  -advertising  men’s  and 
women’s  clubs  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  six  clubs  now  forming  the 
New  England  Association  are  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Publicity  Association  of  Boston, 
with  350  memlx-rs ;  Town  Criers  of 
Providence,  with  500  memliers ;  -Adver¬ 
tising  Ouh  of  Worcester,  with  40  mem- 
liers ;  .Advertising  Women’s  Club  of 
Boston,  with  61  members ;  Old  Colony 
.Advertising  Club  of  Brockton,  40  mem- 
liers ;  .Advertising  Club  of  Portland,  40 
members. 

There  are  eighteen  clubs  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  will  be  open  to  meml)ership 
under  the  plan  discussed  at  the  early- 
morning  conference,  and  there  are'  more 
than  5,000  people  who  are  connected  with 
the  various  departments  of  advertising 
work  in  this  section,  a  large  part  of 
whom  it  is  hoped  will  be  anxious  to 
join  one  of  the  clubs  having  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association. 

Publisher*  Were  Hosts 

At  noon  the  delegates  were  guests  of 
the  Boston  publishers  at  a  buffet  lunch¬ 
eon  served  in  the  Swiss  Room.  A  brief 
welcome  was  extended  by  Robert  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien,  representing  the  news¬ 
papers.  and  was  responded  to  by  Chair¬ 
man  H.  Wesley  Curtis  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men. 

Confidence  in  the  security  of  .American 
business  and  the  efficacy  of  advertising 
in  stimulating  it  in  the  days  ahead  was 
the  note  struck  by  the  speakers  in  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  convention, 
which  opened  at  2  o'clock  Thursday. 
This  confidence  in  American  business 
was  expressed  twice  at  this  afternoon 
session,  once  by  Louis  K.  Liggett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Drug  Company, 
and  again  by  E.  Frederick  Cullen,  presi- 
df't  of  the  Johnson  Educator  Food 
C-  •’’pany. 

'^■''-'.•ge  E.  Frohlich,  president  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  .Association,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  made  a  plea  for  more  considera¬ 


tion  for  New  England — its  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  opportunities. 
The  agricultural  products  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  one.  year  equalled  $75,000,000,  he 
said,  and  inquired  “Is  that  a  barren 
soil  ?” 

Industrially  New  England  is  a  giant, 
he  continued,  its  manufactured  products 
reaching  $1,500,000,000  in  a  year.  Capi¬ 
tal.  he  said,  ought  to  be  told  that  it  can 
find  protection  in  New  England,  because 
New  England  citizens  believe  in  law  and 
order  and  are  willing  to  leave  their  homes 
and  to  defend  it.  By  this,  he  explained, 
he  did  not  refer  solely  to  the  Boston 
police  strike,  but  to  the  Tea  Party,  to 
Bunker  Hill,  and  to  Lexington. 

.At  this  afternoon  session  George  W. 
Coleman,  former  president  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  .Advertising  Clubs,  said  one  of  the 
fir.st  ideas  of  that  organization  was  the 
value  of  district  conferences  for  adver¬ 
tising  men.  He  was  glad  to  see  this 
splendid  culmination  of  the  idea. 

Sees  Woman  as  A.  A.  C.  W.  Head 

Such  conferences,  he  stated,  mean  a 
great  increase  in  growth,  power  and  an 
increase  of  ideas  for  those  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field.  He  believed  every  advertis¬ 
ing  man  and  woman  in  New  England 
should  he  brought  into  the  organization 
as  early  as  possible.  .At  the  next  annual 
conference,  he  stated,  a  four-weeks’  cam¬ 
paign  of  paid  advertising  should  he 
mapi)ed  out  and  business  men  invited  to 
attend  the  conference  and  profit  by  the 
ideas  advanced  at  that  conference. 

Rowe  Stew'art,  president  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
spoke  but  briefly,  welcomfng  those  pres¬ 
ent  and  saying  that  such  district  confer¬ 
ences  were  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
advertising  men  and  women,  and  that 
possibly  this  one  might  be  used  as  a 
model  for  the  other  similar  conferences 
planned  for  various  districts  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  believed  that  the  time  has  come 
to  have  a  woman  as  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
saying  that  advertising  men  have  neglect¬ 
ed  many  things  that  women  can  do  in 
the  advertising  field  more  satisfactorily 
than  men. 

E.  Frederick  Cullen,  president  of  the 
Johnson  Educator  Food  Company,  gave 
the  gathering  a  message  of  optimism  and 
faith  in  business  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  stating  that  the  country  is  “looking 
through  blue  spectacles.” 

The  Grade  Ahead 

“There  is  a  grade  ahead,”  said  Mr. 
Cullen,  “and  some  people  intend  to  start 
out  on  first  speed  to  make  it.  Our  com¬ 
pany  is  going  in  high  speed.  We  plan 
an  advertising  and  selling  campaign  to 
create  new  business.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  making  the  grade.  We  have 
in  this  country  practically  all  the  money, 
natural  resources,  and  have  the  entire 
world  market  for  our  surplus.” 

W.  P.  Strandberg  of  Portland,  Ore., 
and  A.  G.  Clark,  of  the  same  city,  were 
introduced.  Mr.  Strandberg,  who  is  vfee- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of 
the  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Coast  similar  to  this  in 
Boston. 

.Alton  E.  Briggs,  representing  the  apple 
receivers  of  Boston,  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
New  England  “apple  day”  and  urged 


everyone  to  use  apples  in  every  possible 
way. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Louis  K.  Lig¬ 
gett,  head  of  the  United  Drug  Company, 
was  introduced.  He  made  a  decided  hit 
with  the  advertising  men  when  he  said, 
that  because  of  press  of  business,  he  had 
been  unable  to  prepare  any  speech  and 
had  asked  his  advertising  manager, 
Charles  Murnane,  to  write  one  for  him. 
He  read  the  personal  notes  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  had  handed  him,  in 
which  Mr.  Murnane  said  that  people 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Liggett  more  than 
they  did  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Liggett  be¬ 
gan  at  the  end  of  his  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  notes  and  worked  up  through 
them,  but  he  held  the  closest  attention  of 
the  gathering  by  his  story  of  the  adver- 
.tising  work  of  his  company,  of  the  early 
mistakes  that  had  been  made  in  this  field 
and  of  the  big  successes  which  came 
later. 

“The  secret  of  our  success  is  that  we 
have  no  secrets,”  said  Mr.  Liggett,  “and 
that’s  why  I’m  telling  you  how  this 
speech  was  prepared.”  One  ]x)int  that 
Mr.  Liggett  emphasized  was  that  no  ad¬ 


vertising  could  be  really  successful  un¬ 
less  there  is  back  of  that  advertising  a 
very  definite  policy  and  real  co-operation 
of  salesmen.  That  policy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  he  held  to  be  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  advertising.  He  enlarged  upi  n  this 
point  and  gave  personal  experiences  to 
hack  up  his  views. 

Paul  L.  Cherington,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  -Association  of 
Wool  manufacturers,  was  the  conclud¬ 
ing  speaker  at  the  afternoon  session. 
Walter  Sammis,  editor  of  Associated 
.Advertising,  also  gave  a  talk  at  the  af¬ 
ternoon  session. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  which 
closed  the  first  day’s  session  of  the  first 
annual  convention  was  tendered  by  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  .Association,  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Women’s  Club  and  the  Lan¬ 
tern  Club. 

“Fully  97  per  cent  of  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  is  truthful,  the 
amount  which  is  misleading,  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,”  said 
Richard  H.  Lee,  special  counsel  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


The  “Why”  of  the  12-em,  S-Column  Page 
for  the  Smaller  City  Daily 


OMFI  editors  don’t  like  to  be  told  to 

‘^’go  to,’  but  if  they  take  my  advice 
they  'will  go  to  eight  columns,  12  ems, 
without  further  delay.  .After  a  month’s 
trial  I  am  de- 
lighted  with  the 
results,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that 
every  editor  who 
has  made  the 
change  has  seen 
the  wisdom  of 
it,”  declared  Wal-_ 
lace  Odell,  vice- 
president  of  the 
Tarrytown  (N. 

Y.)  Daily  News, 
in  discussing  the 

results  of  the  W.^llace  odeli. 
change  in  his 

newspaper’s  size  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“I  never  life  to  let  things  get  cold.  I 
saw  that  eight  columns  was  inevitable. 
The  paper  situation  made  it  so.  I  or¬ 
dered  the  chases  to  permit  eight  columns 
of  l2  ems,  with  6-point  column  rule,  and 
when  they  arrived  I  didn’t  wait.  I  start¬ 
ed  an  eight  column  paper  the  next  day. 
It  was  a  simple  matter.  I  had  all  the 
■want  notices  and  standing  advertisements 
set  over  by  working  a  little  overtime  and 
when  the  men  came  to  work  the  next 
morning  we  were  ready  for  business  on 
the  12  em  basis. 

“It  is  true  that  we  had  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  up  at  first.  Our  men 
were  ‘afraid’  of  the  chases.  They  han¬ 
dled  them  like  a  crate  of  eggs.  .And  we 
had  a  little  trouble  on  our  press.  We 
have  a  Goss  Comet  and  the  seven  col¬ 
umn  paper  had  been  pounding  the  blanket 
in  the  same  spot  for  a  good  many 
months.  With  eight  columns  this  print¬ 
ing  service  was  extended  and  we  broke 
the  web  several  times.  The  next  day  we 
stripped  the  press  and  sponged  the  felt 
blanket.  Since  that  time  we  haven’t  had 
any  trouble.  Our  men  have  gotten  used 
to  the  chases  and  we  are  back  to  normal. 

“Last  hYiday  we  ran  fourteen  pages 
If  we  had  been  on  the  old  seven  column 
basis  we  would  have  had  to  run  sixteen 
pages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eight 
column  page  is  a  great  paper  saver.  I’ve 
proved  that  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
Try  to  run  30  columns  of  advertisements 
in  six  pages  of  seven  columns?  It  can’t 
be  done.  But  we  do  it  with  eight  col¬ 
umns.  I  figure  that  'we  will  pay  for  the 


chases  in  approximately  three  months. 

“In  add'tion  to  the  saving  of  paper, 
which  every  publisher  will  admit  is 
SOME  item,  we  gain  advertising  every 
time  we  run  a  page  or  half  page.  We 
now  get  paid  for  eight  columns  instead 
of  seven  and  this  is  a  considerable  item 
to  help  out  the  ghost  on  Saturday. 

“.And  then  an  eight  column  page  looks 
well.  It’s  the  standard  of  all  the  big 
papers  and  the  small  country  daily  feels 
that  it  is  traveling  in  the  right  class.  It 
gives  you  a  Ijetter  make-up  and  permits 
you  to  play  up  the  news  in  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  way. 

“No  doubt  every  editor  has  certain 
fears  to  overcome  l)efore  embarking  on 
the  eight  column  plan.  The  first  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  of  plate.  We  tried  to  get 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union  to  make 
a  12-em  plate  to  meet  the  demand,  for 
many  dailies  are  going  to  eight  columns. 
They  replied  that  they  were  making  a 
survey  but  were  not  as  yet  ready  to  act. 

I  didn’t  wait,  but  I  signed  up  with  the 
International  News  Service  for  its  daily 
mat  service.  The  result  is  that  every 
day  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  out 
matter.  I  try  to  have  a  column  or  two 
of  type  set  ahead  and  with  the  column 
or  two  from  the  mat  service  I  have  never 
been  short.  So  the  plate  problem  was 
only  a  bugalroo. 

“Then  there  was  the  question  of  using 
advertising  cuts.  ‘What  in  the  world 
■will  you  ever  do  about  them?’  I  was 
asked.  We  l)ought  a  Miller  saw  trim¬ 
mer.  We  ought  to  have  had  one  years 
ago  instead  of  the  one  we  had.  Nearly 
every  publisher  has  one  of  these  .saws. 
What  advertisements  were  not  small 
enough  to  fit  our  column,  the  Miller  saw 
trimmed  cut  to  size.  Nearly  all  the  for¬ 
eign  advertising  is  now  set  to  the  12-cm 
measure. 

“If  more  dailies  'will  adopt  12  ems  and 
go  to  eight  columns  we  can  make  12 
ems  the  standard  measure.  And  why 
shouldn’t  it  be?  It’s  exactly  two  inches. 
It  is  simple.  .A  child  can  understand  it, 
but  in  the  past  when  we  have  told  some 
customers  that  a  column  was  13  ems 
•wide,  we  might  as  well  have  spoken  in 
Eh  Klock’s  French,  for  they  would  have 
understood  it  just  as  readily.  Now  we 
tell  them  that  a  column  is  two  inches 
wide  and  it’s  simple. 

“Roys.  GO  TO,  Eventually?  Why 
not  in  this  year  of  1920  when  newsprint 
is  scarce  and  prices  high?” 
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OBEDIENCE  VITAL  TO 
EMPLOYE’S  CONTRACT 


Court  Grant*  N.  Y.  Tribune  Retrial  of 
Suit  for  Salary  Won  by  Berthold 
Yokel,  Discharged  Manager 
of  Circulation 


Setting  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in 
the  City  Court  of  New  York,  Judge 
Finelite  a  few  days  ago  granted  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Tribune  for  a  re¬ 
trial  of  the  suit  brought  against  it  by 
Berthold  Yokel,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune,  for  salary  which  he 
claimed  was  due  him  for  three  months 
after  the  termination  of  his  contract  with 
the  Tribune  management. 

In  the  Tribune’s  plea  for  a  new  trial 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Yokel  had  been 
promised  a  bonus  for  increases  in  paid 
circulation  and  that  he  had  caused  to  be 
included  in  the  paper’s  daily  circulation 
reports  and  in  reports  to  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  the  A.  B.  C.  as  paid  circulation 
the  free  copies  sent  to  advertisers,  and 
that  he  “saw  to  it  that  a  dealer  having 
in  his  possession  unsold  copies  of  the 
Tribune  was  paid  for  them,  the  item  be¬ 
ing  camouflaged  as  ‘special  services’  and 
that  the  newspapers  being  physically  de¬ 
stroyed.  the  results  being  that  these 
copies  wf-re  counted  as  ‘paid  circulation’ 
when  delivered  and  were  not  deducted 
from  ‘paid  circulation.’  Disobedience  of 
an  order  was  also  charged  against  Mr. 
Yokel  by  the  Tribune,  in  that  he  failed 
to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  general 
manager  that  no  extra  copies  of  the 
Tribune  were  to  be  sent  to  .\lbany,  N. 
Y.,  during  the  progress  of  a  strike  there, 
and  because  of  his  disobedience,  the 
Tribune  stated  that  it  was  called  to  ac¬ 
count  by  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Tribune  terminated  the  circula¬ 
tion  practices  when  its  officers  learned 
of  them,  it  was  stated. 

Following  a  discussion  between  Mr. 
Yokel  and  the  Tribune’s  officers  regard¬ 
ing  his  disobedience  of  instructions, 
about  May  2,  1919,  Mr.  Yokel  gave  three 
months’  notice  of  his  intention  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  contract  and  on  the  next  day 
was  notified  that  he  need  no  longer  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Tribune  office,  but  that  his 
salary  of  $175  would  be  mailed  to  him 
each  week.  On  June  14  he  was  notified 
by  the  Tribune  of  his  discharge.  Mr. 
Yokel,  in  his  letter  of  May  2,  stated  that 
he  wished  to  resign  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  effective  .August  1,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  where  there  are  so  many 
heads,  conflictinsr  orders  are  sooner  or 
later  going  to  terminate  in  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  The  Tribune,  in  its  notice, 
justified  his  discharge  on  the  grounds  of 
disoliedience,  dishonesty  and  violation  of 
its  policies  and  general  regulations. 

Mr.  Yokel  then  sued  to  recover  his 
salary  from  June  14  to  August  1.  1919, 
which  the  jury  granted.  The  court  in 
ordering  a  new  trial,  said ; 

“.\s  this  case  determines  upon  the 
dereliction  of  duty  which  the  plaintiff 
owed  to  the  defendant  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
fendant  being  subjected  to  a  penalty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  grant  the  defendant’s  motion 
and  set  the  verdict  of  the  jury  aside  and 
thereupon  award  a  new  trial  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  which  the  court  accordingly  or¬ 
ders.’’ 


DAILIES  GAINED  6,446,982  LINES 


September  Hold*  1920  Lead  Over  La*t 
Year  with  Total  of  91,825,000  Line* 

(iains  totalling  6.446,982  agate  lines 
were  made  during  Septeml  er,  1920,  over 
September,  1919,  by  107  newspapers  in 


22  major  cities,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Seventy-nine 
of  the  listed  papers  showed  a  gain,  23 
showed  a  loss  and  comparisons  were  not 
available  in  five  cases. 

W'hile  New  York’s  papers  carried  the 
largest  lineage,  12,616,556  lines,  the 
greatest  gain  was  made  by  the  five  Los 
Angeles  dailies,  which  carried  6,635,160 
lines,  a  gain  of  1,426,894  lines  over  the 
previous  September.  The  largest  indi¬ 
vidual  lineage  was  that  of  the  Detroit 
News,  closely  followed  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  the  latter  also  making  the 
largest  individual  gain,  of  4^5,792  lines. 
Both  of  these  papers  ran  oyer  2,000,000 
lines  for  the  month. 


The  summary  by  cities,  follows : 


1920 

1919 

New  York  , 

12,616,556 

12,618,819 

2.263t 

lUrminRham. 

2,115,498 

1,728,300 

387.198* 

Chicago  .  . . 

4,898,408 

4,298.316 

600.092* 

Philadelphia. 

6,882,510 

6.724.577 

157,933* 

Los  Angeles 

6,635,160 

5.208,266 

1,426,894* 

Haltimore  . . 

4,585,734 

4,391,273 

194,461* 

Hoston  .... 

4.870,038 

4,380.380 

489,658* 

Detroit  .... 

4,794,338 

4,567,878 

226,460* 

Cleveland  .. 

4,679,925 

4.485,375 

194,550* 

Washington . 

3,787,084 

3,799,939 

12.855t 

Ituffalo  _.  . . . 

3.530.433 

3,636,772 

106.339t 

St.  Louis... 

3.909,800 

3,233,840 

675,960* 

Indianapolis. 

3,128,370 

3.115.362 

13,008* 

.Minneapolis. 

3,231.510 

2.990.638 

240,872* 

St.  Paul .... 

2.662,772 

2.225,510 

437,262* 

Milwaukee  . 

2,705,616 

2,640,404 

65,212* 

San  Francisc 

1  3.307.080 

2,841,104 

465,976* 

New  Orleans 

,  2,987,282 

2,981.414 

5,868* 

Cincinnati  .. 

3.139.200 

2,935,200 

204,000* 

Louisville  . . 

2,487,146 

2,160.645 

326.501* 

Houston  ... 

1,903,510 

1,790,3.56 

113.154* 

Columbus 

2,967,090 

2,623,710 

343,380* 

Totals . 

91.825,060 

85,378,078 

6,446.982* 

*  (lain,  t  Loss. 


WHY  WAS  E.  J.  COSTELLO 
DEPORTED?  EDITORS  ASK 


(Coittiitucd  from  fage  6) 


Press,  eleven  months  ago,’’  notes  the 
Survey,  “brought  together  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  elements  corres¬ 
ponding  roughly  to  those  co-operating  in 
the  British  labor  movement.’’ 

The  Federated  Press  was  organized 
November  25,  1919,  at  Chicago,  by  32 
editors  of  working  class  publications,  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  news 
of  the  working  class  moveme  its  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
Canada  and  eventually  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  co-operative,  non-profit- 
iraking  association  of  the  editors  of 
working  class  publications,  including 
Socialist  party.  Communist  party, 
Farmer-Labor  party,  I.  W.  \V.  and  Non¬ 
partisan  League  and  other  liberal  and 
radical  groups.  Its  scope  is  international 
and  it  aims  to  report  all  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  workers  everywhere. 

The  association  began  business  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1920,  with  eight  members  paying 
assessments.  It  now  claims  more  than 
100  members,  feurteen  of  whom  are  edi¬ 
tors  of  daily  papers  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  others  editors  of  weekly,  .semi¬ 
weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Only  the  editors  of  working-class  pub¬ 
lications  who  have  been  voted  in  by  the 
executive  beard  may  become  members, 
and  in  that  capacity  they  have  voting 
power  to  determine  the  policies  of  the 
organization.  .Vssessments  for  cost  of 
the  .service  arc  based  on  the  circulation 
of  the  member-paper. 

Members  include  the  London  Daily 
Herald,  New  York  Call,  New  York  Jew¬ 
ish  Daily  Time.s,  Chicago  New  Majority, 
Butte  Daily  Bulletin,  Milwaukee  Leader, 
Minnesota  Daily  Star,  Seattle  Union- 
Record  and  the  Oklahoma  Leader. 

Staff  correspondents  and  writers  in¬ 
clude  Paul  Hanna,  Laurence  Todd,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hard,  Scott  Nearing.  I'rcderic  C. 
Howe,  Anna  Louise  Strong  and  Carl 
Sandl)erg  in  America;  George  Lansbury, 
K.  D.  Morel,  W.  N.  Ewer,  I'rederick 


Kuh,  M.  Phillips  Price  and  Sanford 
Griffith  in  Fmrope,  and  W.  Francis  Ahern 
in  .\ustralia. 

Mr.  Costello,  long  with  the  Associated 
Press,  and  former  news  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald,  is  managing  editor  of 
the  F'ederated  Press,  while  Louis  P. 
Lochner,  former  editor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  News  Service,  is  general 
news  editor. 

The  association  conducts  also  a  car¬ 
toon  and  picture  service.  The  work  of 
such  artists  as  .\rt  Young.  I'red  Ellis, 
Maurice  Becker,  Ward  Savage  and 
others  is  sent  out  weekly  to  member- 
papers,  while  working-class  cartoons 
from  publications  in  other  lands  arc 
used  freely. 

There  is  a  cable  service  with  London, 
the  London  Daily  Herald  supplying  it 
direct.  News  centres  are  maintained  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Washington,  l,on- 
don,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome  and 
Sydney,  and  correspondents  have  been 
placed  in  the  centres  of  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  and  other  strategic  news  spots. 
Daily  mail  news  reports  a.ggregating 
about  60,000  words  a  week,  arc  issued 
from  these  points.  Similar  negotiations 
have  started  for  a  mail  service  from 
India,  where  a  string  of  working-class 
papers  is  being  organized. 

In  Canada  the  news  service  is  in 
charge  of  J.  .-X.  Stevenson,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ottawa.  Other  correspond¬ 
ents  are  at  Vancouver  and  Wiimipeg. 

In  Ivngland,  the  London  Daily  Herald, 
of  unsavory  reputation,  has  become  the 
voice  of  a  powerful  labor  movement  and 
is  the  largest  member  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  more  than  one  hundred  daily  jta- 
pers,  representative  of  every  labor  group 
in  the  country,  have  recently  formed  a 
branch  of  the  F'ederated  Press.  Similar 
national  sections  have  been  organized  in 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Holland, 
.Xustralia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  as.sociation  maintains  offices  at 
156  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  and 
news  ccn.tres  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  I).  C.  Special  correspon¬ 
dents  are  maintained  also  in  Seattle, 
Butte.  Boston.  Detroit,  Los  .Xngeles, 
Si<  ux  City,  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee. 

The  affairs  of  the  F'ederated  Press 
are  administered  by  an  F'xecutive  Board 
of  nine  memliers.  the  chairman  of  which  is 
R(  bert  M.  IJuck,  ( F'armer- Labor  party) 
editor  of  the  New  Majority,  which  is 
published  by  the  Chicago  F'ederation  of 
Labor  and  is  the  ( fficial  organ  of  the 
F'armer-Labor  party.  Other  members  of 
this  beard  are  F'.  B.  Ault  (Union  La- 
Iwr)  editor  ef  the  Seattle  Union-Record: 
C.  W.  Erviti  (Socialist)  editor  New 
X’ork  Call;  R.  S.  Smith  (Socialist)  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Butte  Daily  Bulletin,  Butte 
(Mont.);  Julius  Deutelbaum  (F'armer- 
I^lxir  party)  editor  of  the  Detroit  La¬ 
bor  News,  which  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Detroit  F'ederation  of  Labor ; 
Joseph  Schlossberg,  (Socialist)  editor  of 
the  .Xdvance,  official  organ  of  the  .Xmal- 
gamated  Workers  of  .Xmerica;  Herbert 
IC  Gaston  ( Nonpartisan  League  of 
Farmers)  editor  of  the  Minnesota  Daily 
Star,  Minneapolis,  and  F'.  J.  Schwanz 
(F'armer-Labor  party)  editor  the  Work¬ 
ers,  the  official  organ  of  Central  Press 
and  Labor  Body  at  F'ort  Wayne,  Ind. 
John  N.  Beffel  (Socialist)  31  Union 
Stiuare,  New  York,  is  acting  business 
manager. 

The  clients  of  the  F'ederated  Press  arc 
mostly  among  the  working  class  papers 
devoted  to  radical  principles,  devoid  of 
commercial  advertising  support  and 
sustained  by  subscription  and  by  trades 
union  endowments.  There  are  several 
hundred  of  these  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  wield  intluence  within  their 
circles. 


The  Jewish  Daily  F'orward,  175  East 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  the  one 
great  financial  success  among  Socialist 
and  working  class  papers  in  .Xmerica. 
Its  circulation  daily  runs  from  200,000 
to  250  000.  In  one  recent  year  its  profits 
were  $50,000.  .Xll  profits  go  to  paying 
off  debt  on  the  building  it  occupies,  and 
to  financing  other  working  class  news¬ 
papers  and  activities,  political  and  edu¬ 
cational. 

The  New  X'ork  Call,  published  by  the 
Workingmen’s  Cooperative  Publishing 
-Xssociation,  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  30,000.  It  had  been  established  as 
an  evening  paper,  but  during  the  war 
Burleson  excluded  it  from  the  mails.  It 
reappeared  as  a  morning  paper.  The 
Call  carries  some  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing.  but  relies  mainly  for  its  income  upon 
a  selling  price  of  5  cents  for  an  eight 
page  sheet  devoted  mostly  to  Socialist 
and  labor  news  and  comment. 

F'oremost  among  the  working-class 
dailies  that  stand  at  the  scattered  So- 
cialist-F'armer-Labor  outposts  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  the  following : 

Seattle  Union-Record,  F'argo  (N.  D.) 
Courier-News,  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily 
Bulletin,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader, 
Minncai)olis  (Minn.)  Daily  Star,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Leader,  New  X’ork 
( N.  X'.)  F.lore  (Hungarian  Socialist), 
.Xstoria  (Ore.)  Toveri  (F'innish  Social¬ 
ist),  Superior  (Wis.)  Tyomies,  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  Industrialisti,  F'itchburg 
(Mass.)  Raivaaja,  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
Herald,  Missouli  (Mont.)  New  .North¬ 
west,  .Xberdeen  (S.  D. )  Square  Deal. 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  News  Times,  Grand 
F'orks  (N.  D. )  .Xmerican,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  F'ree  Russia,  Chicago  (Ill.)  New 
Majority,  Washington  (I).  C.)  Labor, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Labor  Review.  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Lal)or  News.  St.  I^uis 
(Mo.)  Lafmr,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Work¬ 
ers’  Chronicle,  and  a  hundred  others. 

The  .'merican  Federationist,  which  is 
the  official  magazine  of  the  .Xmerican 
F'ederati('n  of  Labor,  and  the  .X.  F'.  of  L.. 
Weeklv  News  Letter,  which  is  issued 
from  Washi’igton  headquarters  to  publi¬ 
cations  throughout  the  country,  arc  the 
only  publications  snecifically  endorsed  by 
the  .Xmerican  F'ederation  of  Labor,  al¬ 
though  that  bodv  definitely  gives  reoog- 
nition  to  the  orthodoxv  of  284  working 
class  papers  in  the  United  States  and 
eight  in  Canada,  representative  of  var¬ 
ious  trades  and  interests  within  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

ICach  of  the  115  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  unions  in  the  .Xmerican  F'edera¬ 
tion  of  Lal>or.  as  veil  as  ea'-h  of  the 
railrf'a»l  brotbe'hoods  and  other  inde¬ 
pendent  labor  bodies,  has  its  official  itaper 
or  magazine,  most  of  these  being  issued 
monthly.  The  .Xmalgamatcd  Clothing 
Workers,  and  the  International  Ladies 
Germent  Workers,  New  X’ork.  issue 
weekly  papers  in  many  languages. 

F'inally,  there  are  hundreds  of  small 
weekly  Socialist  and  radical  papers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  contributions  when  their  de¬ 
ficits  require,  and  other  hundreds  of 
“conservative’’  labor  weeklies  run  as 
private  ventures  and  securing  a  profitable 
line  of  advertising  from  local  business 
houses,  banks,  public  utilities,  etc. 


“BOB’’  DAVIS  LEAVES  MUNSEY 


End*  Eighteen  Year*’  Service  to  Enter 
Dramatic-Literary  Field 

Robert  11.  Davis,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  F'rank  .X.  Munsey  Ct)m- 
pany  for  eighteen  years  as  Mr.  Munsey ’s 
chief  editorial  aid  in  his  magazines,  this 
week  announced  his  retirement,  to  take 
place  within  the  presmt  year,  ke  will 
devote  himscif  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  a  group  of  magazine,  book,  stage  and 
s:.ee;i  ci  ntrib-uiors. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AD  CLUBS 
UNITED 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


A.  A.  C.  W.  Vigilance  Committee  at 
the  evening  session. 

Mr.  Lee  also  stated  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  products  of  American  industry 
are  marketed  through  the  agency  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  that  “the  advertising  man 
makes  truth  attractive  and  studies  his 
public  in  order  to  learn  how  best  to  set 
his  truth  before  it  in  an  attractive  way. 

“The  advertising  agency  is  paid  to 
build  up  and  to  maintain  the  good  name 
of  its  clients,”  he  stated,  “and  the  great¬ 
est  asset  a  publication  can  offer  is  the 
confidence  of  its  readers  in  its  adver¬ 
tisements. 

“We  do  not  think  that  advertising  is 
particularly  bad  in  comparison  with 
other  businesses.  Fully  97  per  cent  is 
truthful  and  believable,  only  3  per  cent 
misleading ;  and  we  are  educating  the 
people  against  that  3  per  cent.  The 
work  we  are  doing  is  not  destructive 
work.  Putting  the  confidence  man  out 
of  business  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
campaign  of  the  better  business  bureaus 
of  the  advertising  clubs.  We  are  show¬ 
ing  business  that  it  is  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  to  support  our  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  remaining  three  per  cent. 

They  Buy  Reader-Confidence 

“Advertisers  don’t  buy  space  any  more 
on  the  basis  of  circulation  alone — they 
buy  it  by  the  confidence  of  readers  in 
the  advertising  and  in  the  newspaper. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  believe  the  ad¬ 
vertising  it  reads,  and  the  advertiser  has 
a  right  to  have  his  advertising  believed. 
You  men  who  think  this,  why  do  you 
accept  as  your  column  neighbor  in  any 
newspaper  some  loathsome,  untruthful 
medicinal  advertisement?  The  publica¬ 
tion  that  will  knowingly  accept  and 
print  copy  it  knows  is  fraudulent  is  do¬ 
ing  nothing  less  than  committing  the 
crime  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.” 

Rowe  Stewart  spoke  upon  the  in- 
increasing  power  of  advertising  as  an 
economic  force,  and  predicted  that 
women  would  take  a  much  larger  part 
in  the  profession  in  the  next  few  years 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  A.  Frances 
Nelson,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Women’s  Oub,  substantiated  this  state¬ 
ment  by  declaring  the  men  “had  better 
look  out  for  their  jobs.” 

The  feature  of  the  forenoon  session 
Friday  was  a  talk  on  “How  Women 
Buy,”  by  Miss  Dorothy  R.  Entwistle,  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  women  of  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston. 

Bills  Were  Their  Ballots 

“American  women  always  have  had 
the  vote — so  far  as  buying  goes,”  she 
said,  going  into  details  of  the  bringing 
from  Paris  each  year  of  models  of 
women’s  garments  by  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  choice  by  the  retailers 
from  these,  and  the  ordering  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  those  as  the  women  like  best 
when  they  .see  them  in  the  stores. 

“It  is  multiple  production.”  she  contin- 
I  ued,  “that  lowers  prices  to  the  extent 
that  America  has  the  best  dressed  chil¬ 
dren  and  mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
world.  The  duty  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  should  be  to  draw  people  to 
the  store.  Advertising  can  create  style 
value,  which  enters  largely  into  value. 
Women  need  to  be  shown  that  advertis¬ 
ing,  by  decreasing  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  lowers  prices.” 

Other  speakers  of  the  morning  were 
Prof.  Daniel  Starch  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admini¬ 
stration,  who  discussed  the  psvchology 


of  advertising;  Bernard  J.  Lewis  of  the 
Stetson  Press,  on  “Making  Types 
Talk” ;  Ben  Nash  of  New  York,  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  director  of  Displays  Com¬ 
pany  and  vice-president  of  Consulting 
Management,  Inc.,  on  “Creating  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Message.”  H.  Wesley  Curtis 
of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  for  New  England  of  the  A. 
A.  C.  W.  presided. 

Professor  Starch  said  that  it  is  most 
essential  to  get  at  the  facts  before  start¬ 
ing  any  advertising  campaign — find  out 
to  whom  to  sell,  where  they  live,  what 
they  buy  and  their  usual  purchases.  He 
spoke  of  making  psychological  tests  on 
the  make-up  of  advertisements  by  ques¬ 
tioning  people  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
headlines  attracted  their  attention. 

Bernard  J.  Lewis,  in  his  address  on 
“Making  the  Types  Talk,”  illustrated  it 
with  lantern  slides.  During  Mr.  Nash’s 
talle  he  stated  that  everything  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  human  mind  by  symbols 
of  one  kind  and  another  and  the  thing 
for  the  “ad”  man  to  do  was  to  pick  the 
proper  symbol  to  convey  his  idea  to  the 
market  he  was  seeking.  He  said  that  he 
never  used  the  word  “advertisement,” 
but  preferred  “selling  message.”  When 
he  found  an  “advertisement”  Mr.  Nash 
said  he  always  had  the  idea  “that’s 
something  nice;  hang  it  up.” 

Cahill  Heads  Organisation  Board 

In  introducing  one  of  the  speakers, 
Mr.  Curtis  told  how  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  advertising  for  the 
Maine  Centennial  celebration  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  sent  out  requests  for  a  suitable 
picture  to  go  with  the  circular  to  be  sent 
to  former  Maine  people  now  living  in 
other  States  to  be  headed,  “Wouldn’t 
This  Look  Good  to  You?”  From  an  old 
acquaintance  he  received  a  picture  of  the 
York  County  (Me.)  jail  in  the  next 
mail. 

Several  hundred  of  the  advertising 
men  and  women  attended  the  noon 
luncheon  given  by  the  New  England 
Council  of  the  Ameiican  Association  of 
Advertising  Clubs  in  the  ballroom.  S.  A. 
Conover,  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Council,  presided. 

The  closing  session  of  the  convention 
started  at  2  o’clock  imthe  afternoon,  de¬ 
voted  to  discussions  of  practical  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  problems  by 
experts.  During  this  session  the  conven¬ 
tion  committee  worked  behind  the  scenes 
to  bring  about  a  permanent  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  ananging  future  con¬ 
ferences. 

Results  of  this  effort  was  annouqced 
by  Chairman  Frank  A.  Black  of  the  con¬ 
vention  committee.  It  took  the  form  of 
a  committee  on  organization,  consisting 
of  Maj.  Charles  Cahill,  president  of  the 
Old  Colony  Advertising  Club,  Brockton; 
Rae  Spencer,  president  Advertising  Club 
of  Worcester ;  Gordon  Schoenfarber, 
president  Town  Criers,  Providence; 
Miss  A.  Frances  Hanson,  president  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women’s  Club,  Boston ;  and 
Frank  A.  Black,  vice-president  for  New 
England  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  outcome  of  this  committee  will 
probably  be  an  executive  committee,  Mr. 
Black  explained,  and  this  body  will  settle 
the  question  of  where  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held. 

The  “brass  tacks”  session  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Hanson 
of  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Company,  Boston, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Women’s 
Club  of  Boston.  S.  R.  Latshaw  of  New 
York,  publicity  director  of  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  talked  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  general  advertiser.  He  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  different  kinds  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States,  the  numbers 
of  educated  and  illiterate  and  the  kind 
of  advertising  necessary  to  reach  each 


sort.  He  differentiated  between  those 
who  are  seeking  a  bare  existence  and 
those  who  have  to  grapple  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  a  living.  It  would  be 
useless,  he  said,  to  advertise  vacuum 
cleaners  to  the  first  group;  brooms  were 
what  were  wanted.  He  suggested  that 
the  advertiser  in  preparing  the  message 
that  he  is  to  deliver  through  the  pages 
of  the  magazine,  consider  himself  talk¬ 
ing  through  the  telephone,  with  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  buying  public  whom  he 
is  trying  to  reach  listening  at  their  re¬ 
spective  receivers,  and  consider  how 
many  of  his  auditors  he  would  have  left 
still  holding  their  receivers  at  the  end 
of  the  three-minute  time  limit  for  a  toll 
call,  and  to  make  his  message  such  as  to 
interest  his  hearers  and  sell  his  proposi¬ 
tion  to  them  in  that  period  of  time. 

“If  you  could  talk  on  the  telephone  as 
Ponzi  could,”  he  said,  amid  laughter, 
“you  could  make  millions.” 

Former  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
present  to  make  his  plea  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Boston  Harbor,  took  for  his 
text  Admiral  Benson’s  recent  declaration 
of  surprise  at  the  deserted  condition  of 
Boston  Harbor.  “When  the  harbor  shows 
decay  the  mainland  must  inevitably  fol¬ 
low,”  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

“Many  people  believe  New  England  is 
going  backward,”  he  continued.  “I  don’t. 
I  think,  as  does  my  friend,  Louis  Lig¬ 
gett,  that  this  country  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  faces  a  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity.” 

Thomson  Spreads  Newspaper  Gospel 

The  potency  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
national  advertising  medium  is  stronger 
than  any  other,  William  A.  Thomson  of 
New  York,  director  of  the  Advertising 
Bureau  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  declared  at  this 
afternoon  session. 

“We  believe  in  the  newspaper  as  the 
national  advertising  medium,”  said  Mr. 
Thomson,  “because  we  look  upon  this 
country  as  a  collection  of  markets  and 
not  as  a  single  entity  that  can  be  treated 
with  one  prescription  applied  in  a  general 
fashion.  The  more  attention  an  adver¬ 
tiser  gives  to  market  analysis  the  more 
newspaper  advertising  he  will  employ.” 

.Advantages  of  newspaper  publicity 
were  considered  by  Mr.  Thomson  from 
three  points  of  view — that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 
The  manufacturer  gains  the  benefit  of 


p  L.AYER  Boards,  designed  by  the  De- 
catur  Review’s  own  men,  and  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $50,  enter¬ 
tained  thousands  of  baseball  fans  in 
Decatur,  Ill.,  during  the  recent  world’s 
championship  games  between  Brooklyn 
and  Cleveland.  “They  showed  what 
smaller  newspapers,  particularly  of  our 
own  class,  can  do  in  rendering  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  communities  at  comparative¬ 
ly  little  expense,”  said  R.  D.  Rainey, 


timeliness  in  the  daily  newspaper  which 
other  means  do  not  provide,  he  said,  to 
meet  emergencies  that  arise  over  night 
In  addition,  despite  the  upward  gradua¬ 
tion  of  advertising  prices,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  “still  the  least  expensive  of  i 
advertising  mediums.  Prices  heretofore 
have  been  too  cheap.  I  think  we  are  | 
coming  to  a  place  where  we  are  getting  j 
what  it  is  worth. 

“The  dealer  looks  favorably  upon 
newspaper  advertising  because  he  reads 
the  newspapers  and  is  willing  to  push  a 
new  product  if  it  is  advertised  in  his 
home  city.  To  the  consumer  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  newspaper  advertising  is  still 
more  obvious. 

“The  2,100  dailies  in  America  have  a 
following  of  28,000,0(X)  people,  and  the 
500  Sunday  newspapers  an  additional 
following  of  16,000,000.  The  newspaper 
thus  becomes  the  universal  medium, 
reaching  everybedy,  everywhere,  every 
day.” 

Mr.  Thomson  said  that  during  the  past 
year  $5(X),0(X),000  local  advertising  had 
been  used  in  the  nation’s  press  and  that 
national  manufacturers  had  increased 
their  newspaper  budget  from  $40,000,000 
in  1910  to  $150,000,000  in  1919. 

He  told  of  the  start  in  business  of 
John  Wanamaker,  who  for  his  first  day’s 
business  took  in  ^.27  and  spent  the  ^ 
in  advertising  for  his  second  day’s  busi¬ 
ness,  keeping  the  27  cents  in  the  money 
till.  “Advertising,”  said  the  speaker, 
“has  been  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  life  blood  in 
business  ever  sii^ce.  He  always  has 
been  a  newspaper  reader  and  always 
ready  to  stock  up  with  any  article  if  it 
is  advertised  and  especially  if  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  newspapers  of  his  city.” 

Charles  Henry  Mackintosh  of  Chicago 
talked  about  building  up  good  will  in 
business.  He  told  of  10  great  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  whose  “good  will”  was 
valued  at  from  $54,000,000  down  to 
$8,0(X),000  each,  and  defined  “good  will” 
as  being  when  a  customer  feels  better 
toward  one  concern  than  he  does  to  any 
other  concern  in  the  same  business.  He 
discussed  how  to  create  this  good  will 
and  how  to  hold  it. 

S.  R.  Latshaw  of  New  York  talked 
upon  the  advantages  of  magazine  adver¬ 
tising,  and  Harry  Levey  of  New  York 
spoke  upon  use  of  the  motion  picture 
film  in  advertising  and  salesmanship. 

In  total  attendcuice,  interest  shown  and 
benefit  accrued,  this  initial  annual  con- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


business  manager  of  the  Review,  who  is 
shown  on  the  left  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture,  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“The  simplicity  of  the  boards  and  their 
ability  to  allow  the  fan  to  pick  up  the 
game  at  any  stage  brought  hundreds  of 
favorable  comments.  The  crowd  that 
watched  the  Sunday  game  was  estimated 
at  2,000,  and  this  is  a  city  of  43,800,  which 
withdrew  from  league  baseball  several 
years  ago  through  lack  of  interest.” 
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No  ‘Choice  for  Manager 


LOCAL  ADS  SUPPORT 
MANY  WEEKLIES 

Head  of  Canadian  Association  Con¬ 
tends  Their  Publishers  Can  Be 
Entirely  Independent  of  So- 
Called  National  Advertising 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  Canadian  weekly 
newspapers,  according  to  a  statement 
made  to  the  representative  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  E.  Roy  Sayles,  manager 
of  the  Weekly  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  are  in  many  cases 
displaying  a  surprising  independence  of 
national  advertising  for  their  support. 
As  confirmatory  evidence,  he  cited  sev¬ 
eral  current  examples  which  ate  illumi¬ 
nating  as  well  as  interesting.  The  Oril¬ 
lia  (Ont.)  Packet,  a  twelve-page  paper, 
of  eighty-four  columns,  contained  in  one 
issue  fifty-six  columns  of  advertising,  all 
local  excepting  three  columns.  The  Cow- 
hican  Leader,  of  Duncan  (B.  C.),  con- 
taing  sixty  columns,  carried  thirty-eight 
columns  of  advertising,  not  a  line  of 
which  was  national.  The  Tillsonburg 
(Ont.)  News,  containing  seventy-two 
columns,  had  fifty-five  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising:  all  but  four  were  local. 

With  383  members  completely  paid  up, 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  steadily  forging  ahead  and 
it  is  fully  expected  that  the  400  mark 
will  be  passed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Policy 
Committee  last  Friday,  recognition  was 
granted  to  two  more  agencies  and  plans 
laid  down  for  the  further  development 
of  local  advertising. 

A  series  of  district  meetings  are  being 
held  in  Ontario.  Last  week  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  Oxford  County  met  in  Woodstock, 
elected  H.  L.  Johnston,  Tillsonburg 
News,  president,  and  decided  to  get  vig¬ 
orously  to  work  to  raise  subscription 
rates.  Wellington  County  publishers  met 
at  Harriston,  made  R.  A.  Mills,  Elors 
Express,  their  president  and  fixed  $2  as 
the  minimum  subscription  price.  This 
week  members  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Press  Association  hold  their  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Peterboro  and  have  arranged 
an  excellent  program  for  the  day. 
Waterloo  County  publishers  are  also 
scheduled  to  meet  this  week  in  Kitchener 
in  order  to  organize  a  county  association. 

There  will  shortly  be  held  in  Ottawa 
a  big  get-together  convention  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Eastern  Ontario  iii  an  effort  to 
clear  up  the  subscription  situation. 


Although  continuing  their  meeting 
until  after  9  p.  m.,  the  directors  failed  to 
make  a  choice  in  the  matter  of  a  succes¬ 
sor  for  Mr.  Imrie.as  manager.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  laid  over  until  the  next 
board  meeting. 

The  convention  also  received  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  which  presented  views  on 
why  the  advertiser  should  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  meeting 
increasing  publishing  costs.  It  was 
urged  that  an  equitable  part  of  meeting 
the  increases  be  levied  on  the  reader. 
After  a  courteous  hearing  of  the  delega¬ 
tion.  their  representations  were  referred 
to  the  costs  and  records  committee. 

No  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  regarding  the  date  of  the  1921 
meeting,  the  matter  being  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
feeling  was  that  it  should  be  held  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .Association  convention  in 
April. 


excitement  in  the  press  box  at  the  Olympic  games — probably  taken  during  the  shot-put.  Yes,  these  are  newspaper 
men  even  though  none  of  them  are  rushing  madly  for  the  cable  office.  In  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  we  have:  Henry 
McCormick  and  Edward  Moos,  of  the  Associated  Press;  R.  E.  Howard,  of  the  l,ondon  Daily  Mail;  Jack  Veiock,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Charles  A.  Parker,  of  the  Boston  Ameriew;  Ted  Meredith,  of  Universal  Service;  Henry  Farrell,  of 
the  United  Press;  Arthur  Draper,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  George  Emerson,  of  the  Associated  Press. 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS  CONSIDER  NEW 


AGENCY  AGREEMENT 


But  Annual  Convention  Fails  to  Bring  a  Decision — Tributes  to 
Jennings  and  Imrie — Advertisers  Protest  Against  Paying 
Full  Burden  of  Increasing  Costs 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Toronto,  Ont. — The  new  agreement 
between  the  individual  daily  newspaper 
of  Canada  and  the  .Association  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  .Advertising  .Agents,  to  which  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
is  a  third  party,  was  the  uppermost  topic 
of  business  before  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  at  its  first  annual  meeting  October 
22,  the  early  business  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week. 

The  draft  agreement  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  members  and  discussed  in  all 
its  details  and  there  was  also  a  consul¬ 
tation  in  the  afternoon  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  .Advertising  Agents’  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Some  progress  was  made  towards 
a  final  draft  but,  as  several  clauses  were 
still  in  doubt,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
it  was  decided  to  refer  back  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  Advertising  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  with  instructions  to  thresh  out  the 
points  of  difference  with  the  agencies  and 
arrive  at  a  final  basis  of  agreement.  The 
document  is  understood  to  be  most  com¬ 
prehensive  in  scope,  covering  all  phases 
of  the  relationship  between  publisher  and 
agent. 

Praise  for  Committees 


Report  of  the  postal  committee  was 
adopted  without  discussion. 

The  advertising  promotion  department 
will  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

Most  of  the  standing  committee  chair¬ 
men  will  retain  office,  although  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  John  M.  Imrie  will 
succeed  J.  E.  Atkinson.  Toronto  Star,  as 
head  of  the  paper  committee. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  work  of  M.  R.  Jennings  and 
John  Imrie,  retiring  president  and  man- 


To.  Mr.  Imrie 

RESOLVED:  This  general  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Xewsiiapers’  .Association  takes 
this  first  opportunity  of  a  general  meeting  of 
the  association  to  express  the  great  regret  of 
the  members  of  the  association  at  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  position  of  general  manager  rf 
John  JI.  Imrie.  It  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  members  of  the  association  that  the 
services  given  by  Mr.  Imrie  during  his  many 
years  of  connection  with  the  newspapers  of 
Canada,  both  in  the  present  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers’  .Association  and  in  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  have  been  of  practically  in¬ 
estimable  vahie  to  the  newspaper  fraternity  of 
Canada.  They  can  hardly  be  measured  in 
figures.  We  feel  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Imrie 
is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  association, 
but  we  recognize  th.at  his  first  duty  is  to  his 
i  vvn  future. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Imrie  will 
have  every  success  possible  in  the  new  sphere 
of  enterprise  to  which  he  has  decided  to  go, 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  qualities  which 
made  him  so  valuable  in  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity  in  general  will  have  a  similar  value  to 
himself  in  his  private  undertaking.  We  desire 
to  emiihasize  once  more  our  deep  appreciation 
of  the  ability,  courage,  untiring  energy  and 
unstinted  industry  of  Mr.  Imrie  in  the  jiosition 
i.f  trust  he  has  filled  with  us,  and  to  express 
our  earnest  hope  for  his  utmost  success  in  the 
future. 


William  Banks  Leaves  Toronto  Globe 

Toronto,  Ont. — After  a  connection  of 
twenty-one  years  with  the  Toronto 
Globe,  William  Banks  is  leaving  that 
paper  to  take  charge  of  the  literary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Press,  Toronto.  From  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire,  Mr.  Banks  went  to  the 
Globe  as  a  reporter.  Since  then  he  has 
successively  filled  the  positions  of  cable 
editor,  city  editor,  news  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  has  also  served  in  the 
press  galleries  of  the  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  Dominion  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 


Lord  Burnham  Sends  Thanks 

Toronto,  Ont. — A  letter  expressing, 
on  behalf  of  the  delegations  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  the  Empire,  cordial  thanks 
for  the  “splendid  welcome  and  hospi¬ 
tality’’  accorded  them  in  Ontario  has 
been  received  by  Premier  Drury  from 
Lord  Burnham,  chairman  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference.  Lord  Burn¬ 
ham’s  communication  asked  that  the 
thanks  of  the  delegates  be  conveyed  to 
the  mayors  and  citizens  of  all  the  cities 
and  towns  that  received  them. 


Rates  Up  in  Winnipeg 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Manitoba  Free 
Press  has  issued  notice  of  a  rise  in  rate 
from  13  cents  to  IS  cents  a  line,  begin¬ 
ning  November  1.  Contracts  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  one  year  at  13  cents  a  line, 
provided  copy  is  started  within  sixty 
days  from  October '31. 


The  remaining  time  of  the  session  was 
taken  up  with  the  receipt  and  considera  • 
tion  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
accepted  without  much  discussion,  the 
committees  being  complimented  on  the 
effective  work  done  during  the  year. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  paper 
committee  and  the  postal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  committee. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  _  ensuing 
year  were,  president,  P.  D.  Ross,  Ottawa 
Journal ;  vice-president,  F.  J.  Burd,  Van¬ 
couver  Province ;  treasurer,  George  E. 
Scroggie,  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

Directors,  H.  V.  McKinnon,  St.  John 
Standard;  G.  Fred.  Pearson,  Halifax 
Chronicle ;  L.  J.  Tarte,  La  Patrie,  Mon¬ 
treal:  G.  Pelletier,  Le  Devoir,  Montreal; 
Lord  Atholstan,  Montreal  Star;  V.  E. 
Morrill,  Sherbrooke  Record;  T.  H.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Brantford  Expositor ;  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Toronto  Star;  H.  A.  Graybiel,  Bor¬ 
der  Cities  Star,  Windsor ;  W.  B.  Bur- 
goyne,  St.  Catharines  Standard ;  John  M. 
Imrie,  Hamilton  Times ;  E.  H.  Macklin, 
Manitoba  Free  Press;  Burford  Hooke, 
Regina  Leader;  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary 
Herald;  Benjamin  Charles  Nicholas, 
Victoria  Times. 


P.  D.  ROSS,  New  President  of  tke 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association 


ager  of  the  association,  respectively.  They 
follow : 

To  Mr.  Jennings 

RESOLVED:  That  the  members  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers’  Association,  on 
this  first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  said  as¬ 
sociation,  desire  to  express  their  great  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  its  retiring  president, 
M.  R.  Jennings,  in  connection  with  its  con¬ 
ception  and  inception,  and  for  the  intensive 
labors  on  his  part  which  have  brought  to  it 
the  large  measure  of  success  thus  far  achieved. 
He  has  been  unsparing  of  himself  in  the  work 
of  upbuilding  the  association,  and  in  his  re- 
tirenient  from  the  office  of  president,  we  wish 
him  to  understand  that  we  are  not  ungrateful. 


/ 


f 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FILATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Moi,  representing  the  American  Journalists* 
Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgn,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Ncwswnters*  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  ol  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uniyersity  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


REAL  NUGGETS  OF  GOLD  ARE  PACKED  vicinity.  The  second  bank  took  up  other 

important  news,  the  third  treated  of  still 

INTO  COUNTRY  CORRESPONDENCE  further  articles,  and  the  fourth  usually 

_  combined  the  balance.  A  sample  head: 

.  B,  EMIL  G.  MYERS  MISS  JUNE  CAPRICE 

How  many  country  editors  really  reading  of  what  would  otherwise  have  ^VEDS  JOHN  SNO^VSHOE 

appreciate  the  value  of  the  neigh-  been  news  of  no  value.  - - 

borhood  news  that  comes  to  them  once  In  many  cases,’ too,  where  a  choice  NuptiJ  Hi,h  Mm.  Cdel^a^  at  St.  Am’s 

or  twice  weekly  from  their  corps  of  piece  of  news  is  gleaned,  an  entire  story 

country  correspondents?  How  many  taken  from  the  correspondent’s  LI  P 

there  are  who  do  no  more  than  “stab”  letter,  and  a  separate  story,  with  a  sep-  mrs.  oaran  ^ones  rasses 
the  news  letters  on  a  hook  upon  arrival,  acate  head,  was  made.  This  was  treated  Away  at  Rldgeville  Home 
and  in  many  cases  see  no  more  of  the  as  special  correspondence,  and  usually  - ■  ■  — 

news  letter  until  the  paper  is  issued.  appeared  on  the  first  page.  John  Jane.  Make.  Lar^o  Shipment  of  Ho,a 

No  information  which  comes  to  the 

editor’s  desk  is  so  valuable  as  the  cross-  Pf^tant  items  noted  a  general  head  was 

roads  happenings,  goings  and  comings  of  ^ 

the  populace,  parties,  dinners,  picnics  and  R'dRevdle.  Three-Corners,  etc.  a  a  dearth  of  good  material  to  use  ad- 
what-not.  No  department  of  the  paper  f  bank  head  was  written  The  vantageously  in  making  up  the  first  page, 

receives  more  attention  from  the  country  fi"®*  information  of  the  If  he  handles  his  country  correspondence 


By  EMIL  G.  MYERS 


HOW  many  country  editors  really  reading  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  neigh-  been  news  of  no  value, 
borhood  news  that  comes  to  them  once  In  many  cases,  too,  where  a  choice 


or  twice  weekly  from  their  corps  of  piece  of  news  is  gleaned,  an  entire  story 
country  correspondents?  How  many  w**  taken  from  the  correspondent’s 
there  are  who  do  no  more  than  “stab”  letter,  and  a  separate  story,  with  a  sep- 


the  news  letters  on  a  hook  upon  arrival, 
and  in  many  cases  see  no  more  of  the 
news  letter  until  the  paper  is  issued. 
No  information  which  comes  to  the 


arate  head,  was  made.  This  was  treated 
as  special  correspondence,  and  usually 
appeared  on  the  first  page. 

After  each  letter  was  read  and  the  im- 


editor’s  desk  is  so  valuable  as  the  cross-  Pf^tant  items  noted  a  general  head  was 
roads  happenings,  goings  and  comings  of  KjT."" 

_ _ Ridgeville,  Three-Corners,”  etc.,  a 


reader.  If  John  Jones  sent  a  carload  of  "’°®*  •"’Portant  item  of  news  from  this  as  herein  noted,  he  will  have  a  fund  of 
fine  hogs  to  market  last  week,  he  is 

peeved  if  his  home  paper  doesn’t  men-  Thrills  Still  tO  Bc  Had  ill  China 

tion  the  fact,  and  if  William  Smith  put  By  J  B  Powell 

a  new  coat  of  paint  on  his  barn,  or  har-  ,  n  u,-  j.  ■ 

,  ,  ,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Millard  s  Review,  Shanghai 

vested  an  unusual  crop  of  corn,  or  oats,  _ 

or  wheat,  and  the  matter  is  left  unmen-  .  v  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

tioned  in  the  home  paper,  this  gentle-  experience  in  the  Oriental  condition,  the  fever  having  settled  in  one 

man  feels  the  last  friend  on  earth  has  de-  ,  Tropics  may  lie  even  more  dangerous  of  his  legs.  He  may  be  permanently 
serted  him  Western  Front,  lame. 

'  .  I  for  an  .American  correspondent,  is  shown  Mr.  Smith  was  in  Shanghai  when  he 

L,ac  o  a  eri*  experience  of  Frederick  Smith,  received  word  regarding  the  capture  of 

And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  pub-  rorre  .pi  ndent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  I>r.  Shelton.  In  company  with  Col.  \\\ 
lishers  who  bemoan  the  lack  of  good  who  some  time  ago  participated  in  the  S.  Drysdale,  chief  of  the  American  In¬ 


material  with  which  to  fill  their  papers, 
while  each  week  scads  of  “live  copy” 
comes  to  them  from  their  country  cor¬ 
respondents. 

There  are  many  ways  of  handling 
country  correspondence,  but  there  is  one 
good  way.  The  writer  found  it  the  only 
successful  and  satisfactory  method  of 
treating  this  important  phase  of  country 
newspaper  activity.  It  is  explained  in 
detail  in  this  article: 

A  booklet  to  country  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  was  prepared,  giving  all  the 
necessary  information  involved  in  gath¬ 
ering  news  and  preparing  it  for  the 
editor.  Instead  of  a  flimsy  leaflet  or 
card,  the  pamphlet  was  carefully  gotten 
up.  It  contained  sixteen  pages  and 
cover. 

Valuable  Lead* 

The  data  covered  pointers  and  advice 
to  correspondents,  as  well  as  some 
human  interest  material  designed  to 
bring  home  to  the  correspondent  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work,  to  make  them 
feel  that  gathering  the  news  and  writ- 


telligence  Service  in  China,  and  Dr.  Os¬ 
good,  .American  missionary  of  Shanghai. 
I  hey  made  the  trip  of  more  than  1,500 
miles  by  land  and  water  to  the  town  of 
Yu'inanfu,  located  high  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southeastern  Asia. 

The  last  stage  of  the  journey  was 
made  over  300  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
railway  constructed  by  the  French  from 
their  province  of  Indo-China  into  Yun¬ 
nan  province.  The  railroad  because  of 
the  wild  condition  of  the  country  only 
operates  trains  in  the  day-time. 

Yunnan  Province  is  the  most  moun¬ 
tainous  section  of  China.  It  has  no  sea- 
ccast,  has  146,000  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  some  9,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  “bandits”  who  captured  Dr.  Shel¬ 
ton  are  not  strictly  bandits.  In  China 
t'  ey  are  called  “tufei”  which  means  re¬ 
bellious  soldiers.  The  Chinese  military 
c(  mmander  in  western  Yunnan  had  gone 
on  a  rampage  and  was  defying  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Peking. 

In  order  to  put  the  Peking  Govern¬ 
ment  in  bad  with  .America  and  other 


ing  it  rnap.hot  of  Fr«lerick  Smith  in  the  Jun,rle  Powers.  the  tufei  captured  Dr. 

tion  on  which  to  build  their  careers,  ^tter  the  rcecuc  of  Dr.  Shefum.  Ho  Shelton,  who  is  known  in  Asia  as  the 

that  it  would  broaden  their  vision,  give  wm  J«.dy  .ufferm,  from  the  fever  when  “Missionary-explorer.”  *  They  conducted 
them  much  valuable  experience  among  .  .  .  .^  ‘ .  ^  . 


“Missionary-explorer.”  *  They  conducted 
him  into  the  wilds  of  the  province  and 


many  different  classes  of  people;  in  rescue  of  Dr.  Shelton,  the  Kansas  m,s-  hostage,  the  price  of  his  ran- 

short,  make  them  good  mixers.  sionary,  who  was  captured  by  Chinese  m  being  reinstatement  of  the  rebel  sol- 

When  a  correspondent’s  letter  arrived,  handits  ,n  V  unnan  province  near  the  province. 

it  was  carefully  edited.  In  many  in-  ®  .  Thmet.  His  rescue  hv  Frederick  Smith  and  his 

stances  it  contained  a  valuable  “lead”  ''hile  in  the  jungle  wilds  of  Yunnan  His  rescue  by  Frederick  Smith  and  hi 

for  a  good  story,  which  the  correspond-  province.  Smith  became  seriously  ill  of  ass'^  ciates.  which  has  already  been  to 
ent  failed  to  appreciate  and  treat  ac-  Oriental  fever  resembling  tvphoid  and  -American  pres-.  will  a  a>s  e- 


cordingly.  In  such  cases  the  editor  got  para-typhoid  and  with  considerable  dif- 


main  one  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  the 


touch  with  the  involved  party,  and  Acuity  was  taken  to  the  coast  at  Haip-  where  anything  may  happen, 

oftentimes  secured  a  valuable  story,  hong.  F'rench  Indo-China.  F'rom  this  Mr.  Smith  served  the  Tribune  in 
which  otherwise  would  have  “gone  by  point  he  was  brought  to  Shanghai,  a  dis-  F'rance  and  was  the  first  correspondent 
Knards”  tance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  bv  into  Berlin  from  the  Western  front  after 


the  boards.” 


tance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  bv 


Correspondents  many  times  fail  of  ap-  French  steamer  for  hospital  treatment,  the  armistice,  making  the  trip  in  an  aero- 
preciation  of  the  big  news  story,  and  de-  He  was  in  one  of  the  Shanghai  muni-  olane.  W  hile  in  Asia  he  had  covered 

vote  little  space  to  it.  In  such  instances  cipal  hospitals  for  more  than  two  months  Japan  and  Siberia  and  had  just  reached 

the  editor  can  enlarge  upon  the  infor-  and  was  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  Shanghai  when  word  came  of  the  cap- 

mation  given,  and  make  interesting  only  this  week.  He  is  still  in  a  serious  ture  of  Dr.  Shelton. 


good  material  for  first-page  make-up 
purposes.  If  he  gets  all  the  good  out  of 
the  country  correspondence,  he  will  start 
the  longer  ones  on  the  first  page,  and 
continue  them  onto  an  inside  page.  This 
gives  the  letter  a  double  value  from  a 
news  and  advertising  standpoint,  be¬ 
cause  the  “run-over”  can  be  placed  or 
an  inside  page  alongside  display  adver¬ 
tising.  This,  of  course,  will  make  the 
a4vertising  columns  more  important  and 
will  satisfy  the  merchant  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  full  value.  In  this  connection  the 
“pyramid”  style  of  makeup  also  will  be 
in  order. 

To  pyramid  ads  place  the  largest  at 
the  bottom,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
page  and  taper  to  a  point  by  placing 
smaller  ads  at  the  top  of  the  larger  ones. 
For  instance,  a  four-column  ad  will  be 
at  the  bottom  on  one  page,  a  three-col¬ 
umn  ad  next  above  it,  then  a  two-col¬ 
umn  ad  above  that,  and  if  there  is  room, 
perhaps  a  single-column  ad.  Such  an 
arrangement  gives  all  the  advertising  a 
“chance”  at  the  news.  Most  of  it  will 
have  news  alongside,  and  some  of  it 
above  and  alongside. 

Promote  Fellowship 

A  good  plan  is  to  invite  all  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  participate  in  a  party, 
dance,  dinner  or  some  other  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment  once  a  month  or  once  in 
two  months.  At  such  times  they  will 
gather  in  the  town  of  publication  and 
be  the  guest  of  the  editor.  If  he  is  alive 
he  will  get  them  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  in  succeeding  gatherings 
cement  this  good  fellowship. 

When  they  are  all  gathered,  a  little 
talk  by  the  editor  along  the  lines  of 
their  work,  counsel,  advice,  help,  fr’endly 
and  constructive  criticism,  etc.,  will  be 
in  order.  The  affair  is  then  wound  up 
with  the  amusement  selected  for  the 
meeting,  and  the  “assistant  editors”  go 
to  their  homes  with  a  mighty  fine  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  editor’s  efforts,  to  show  he 
counts  them  as  a  part  of  his  official 
family. 

.Among  the  country  correspondents 
are  some  bright  literary  geniuses.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  start  a  contest,  giving 
each  month,  we  will  say,  a  prize  of  $2 
for  the  best  essay  on  any  topic  suitable 
to  the  correspondents. 

This  material  can  take  the  form  of 
current  comment,  timely  editorials,  or 
opinions,  keeping  in  mind  always  the 
things  which  are  uppermost  in  the  news 
of  the  day.  They  can  treat  on  local, 
state  or  national  issues.  This  material 
will  form  the  basis  'for  a  bright  and 
snappy  editorial  page. 

Give  Due  Credit 

It  absolves  the  editor  from  troubling 
his  busy  head  about  writing  editorials. 
He  will  always  have  a  fund  to  select 
from  to  fill  his  editorial  pages.  \nd 
many  times  he  will  find  the  bases  for  a 
real  feature  article  among  this  mater  al. 
instead  of  filling  his  pages  with  miscel¬ 
laneous  tommyrot  he  has  scissored  from 
other  papers  merely  to  “fill  in.” 

Articles  of  the  nature  above  outlined 
should  always  be  given  due  credit,  and 
if  will  bc  found  a  keen  rivalry  soon  is 
engendered  among  the  corresponds  nfs. 
because  the  age-old  “liking”  to  see  one's 
name  in  print  hasn’t  even  got  the  edges 
worn  off — it’s  always  new  so  far  as  using 
it  over  and  over  again  goes. 


I 
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Unlike  Any  Other  Community 

Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Market  240,000 


The  wealth  of  the  great  Joplin  district  is  from 
diversified  resources  of  grain  and  fruit  crops,  live 
stock,  minerals,  principally  zinc  and  lead,  some 
manufacturing  and  heavy  wholesaling. 

The  trading  area  has  expanded  since  1910  from 
an  average  radius  of  25  to  39^  miles.  Much  of 
the  territory  but  prairie  then  is  now  the  site  of 
many  good-sized  towns. 

The  territorial  population  has  increased  within 
10  years  75,000,  although  Joplin  proper  shows  a 
decrease  of  2,218. 

Joplin  is  not  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 


of  its  29,855  population,  but  from  its  definite  in¬ 
fluence  over  a  rich  market  of  240,000  people — 
Americans,  very  little  foreign  element. 

Tho  Joplin  proper  is  a  small  city,  it  is  to  be 
classed,  from  a  merchandising  standpoint,  with 
cities  much  larger.  In  fact,  the  Joplin  market  is 
actually  larger  than  that  of  many  cities  with  a 
greater  census  showing,  but  limited  in  trading 
territory. 

No  outside  city  materially  affects  the  Joplin 
market.  The  main  jobbing  competition  comes 
from  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  but  Joplin 
dominates. 


Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper 

Joplin  Globe 


(A.  B.  C.  Member) 


Paid  Circulation  24,896 

Average  for  6  months  ending  September  30,  1920 

Line  Rate  8c  Flat.  Mornings  Except  Monday 


The  three  main  factors  assuring  and  insuring  the 
great  district  to  Joplin  as  the  commercial 
metropolis  are: 

1.  Unusually  fine  transportation  facilities  — 
seven  railroads,  and  two  interurban  electric  lines. 
Splendid  service,  A  webbing  of  fine  roads  either 
of  concrete  or  crushed  stone  from  the  local  mines. 

2.  Splendid  wholesale  service.  Almost  any 
manufacturer  may  find  a  good  local  outlet 
through  which  to  wholesale  his  product. 

3.  The  influence  and  coverage  of  the  Joplin 
Globe.  It  blankets  the  territory  thoroughly.  The 


city  circulation  often  exceeds  the  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Globe  is  merchandised  to  its  readers 
on  editorial  merit  and  followed  up  by  a  finely 
constructed  distribution  service.  Indeed  much  of 
the  territorial  expansion  is  due  to  the  Globe’s 
aggressive  influence. 

These  three  factors  combine  to  make  the  Joplin 
district  exceptionally  attractive  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  larger  net  profits  because  of  lower  sell¬ 
ing  costs. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  your  merchandising  and 
advertising  dollar  do  the  work  of  two? 


Representatives 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


15  E.  26th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Harris  Trust  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Established  1888 

Waldheim  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Candler  Annex 
ATLANTA 


Monadnock  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Europe’s  War  Hero  Heavyweight! 


^  f  ■ 
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I  have  appointed  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  my  sole 
agent  and  granted  them  exclu¬ 
sive  Pan-American  rights  for 
my  autobiography,  articles  on 
my  system  of  training  and 
fighting  and  all  j)hotographs. 

GEORGES  CARPEISTIER 


UIMI 


WORLD  BUILDING 
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EURPENTIER 


hallenger  For  World’s  Title 


WITHOUT  question  the  most  remarkable  s})ort  feature  ever  offered 
Amerieau  publishers,  in  fifty-two  chapters  released  in  daily  installments. 
Thirty-seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  his  intimate  life  story  and  in 
fifteen  chapters  he  explains  his  methods  of  training  and  boxing.  Each  chapter 
is  illustrated  with  an  exclusive  photograph,  hitherto  never  pid)lished  in 
North  America.  These  photographs  portray  Carpentier  from  the  age  of  twelve 
and  are  from  the  personal  album  of  Carpen tier’s  family. 

The  autobiography  of  Georges  Carpentier  will  he  the  sport  feature  sensation 
of  the  year.  No  previously  printed  biography  of  an  American  athlete  can  l)e 
compared  with  it. 

‘‘My  Fighting  Life”  is  the  only  authentic  autohiograjdiy  of  Carpentier 
that  can  be  offered  to  American  publishers  until  his  championship  battle 
with  Dempsey. 

Reservations  have  already  been  made  by 


THE  BOSTON  POST 

CINCINNATI  POST 

ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS 


PITTSBURG  PRESS 
TOLEDO  NEWS  BEE 
AKRON  PRESS 


LA  RAZON  of  Buenos  Aires 


Other  reservations  will  be  made  in  order  of  their  receipt  by  wire. 


E  SYIMDI 
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LIFE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AD  CLUBS 
UNITED 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


vention  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Advertising  Clubs  went  far  beyond 
expectations,  and  was  tremendously 
gratifying  to  those  l)ehind  this  enterprise, 
a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  going 
to  the  exceptional  program  laid  out  by 
the  exceptionally-competent  committee  in 
charge  of  the  convention. 


CONVENTION  SIDEUGHTS 

President  Rowe  Stewart  predicted  that 
women  would  take  a  much  larger  part 
in  the  advertising  profession  from  now 
on,  and  several  of  the  ladies  attending 
substantiated  this  statement  by  declaring 
that  the  men  folks  had  best  look  to  their 
positions.  _ 


Worcester  surely  Ijelicves  “it  pays  to 
advertise.”  The  question  of  deciding  the 
city  for  next  year's  conference  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  executive  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  plan  of  reorganization 
outlined  by  Frank  .•\.  Black.  There  was 
considerable  rivalry  between  several 
Xew  England  cities  for  the  honor, 
.Si)ringtield  and  Worcester  lacing  particu¬ 
larly  active,  with  Worcester  slightly  in 
the  lead,  and  inasmuch  as  l>oth  con¬ 
tenders  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  power  of  advertising,  their  efforts 
were  compelling. 


Frank  A.  Black,  who  was  everywhere 
at  one  time  in  the  convention,  stated  that 
plans  have  been  made  which  make  it 
certain  that  the  next  year’s  New  F-ng- 
land  Convention  will  far  surpass  the 
present  one  in  size  and  importance. 

The  attendance  at  the  real  banquet  of 
the  convention.  Thursday  evening,  was 
about  (juite  a  number  l)eing  young 

women  publicity  agents.  .At  the  head 
fables,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  convention,  were  Maj.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cahill  of  Brockton,  Mrs. 
Florence  Waller,  president  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Wiiinen's  Advertising  Club;  Cior- 
doii  .Schonfarbtr  of  Providence,  (ieorge 
Pi  (iallnii  <if  New  )’ork.  Prof.  Daniel 
Starch  of  Harvard  and  Mrs.  .Starch,  and 
others. 

The  eiitiia  membershi])  of  the  .Ad 
Women’'  Chib  of  Pioston  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  tile  conteretice.  The  Worcester 
Qub,  having  a  tncmlK-rship  of  61,  was 
represented  b\  over  .ftl.  Providence,  the 
largest  club  in  New  Fnglatid,  was 
strongly  rei>resetited  also. 

Louis  K.  Liggett  missed  by  a  hair¬ 
breadth  one  of  the  most  ititcresting  side¬ 
lights  of  the  etitire  convetition,  for  itt  the 
straw  vote  that  was  taken,  nine  hands 
were  raised  for  Cox  and  Roosevelt,  while 
well  over  460  beckoned  to  Harding  and 
Coolidge.  This  seems  to  point  to  what 
advertising  men  would  do  if  turned  loose 
to  work  their  free  will  on  advertising 
copy 


Harold  Hanson,  publisher  of  World’s 
Business,  New  A'ork  City,  was  one  of 
the  many  interested  New  A'orkers  at  the 
convention. 


At  Thursday’s  complimentary  lunch¬ 
eon  tendered  by  the  local  publishers, 
some  wise  bird  was  heard  to  chirp; 
“This  is  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  the 
publishers  to  give  anjihing  away,  and  I 
fully  intend  to  eat  $15  worth  of  salad  to 
make  up  lost  time." 


Do  the  ladies  give  tone  to  a  conven¬ 
tion?  Legion  are  the  number  that  re¬ 


iterate  “We’ll  say  they  do.”  Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  Hanson,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Women’s  Club,  Miss  Elsie  Ripperger  of 
the  Jordan-Marsh  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Helen  Place  Geer  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  May  Manton  Pattern  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  many  others,  con¬ 
tributed  both  useful  endeavor  and  a 
dainty  presence  to  the  occasion. 


The  “Doug  Fairbanks"  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession,  George  Frolich,  was 
largely  present  with  his  battle  cry — 
“Boost  New  England.”  George’s  chief 
source  of  recreation  is  presiding  for  the 
Pilgrim  Pubs,  and  he  never  looks  better 
than  when  handing  out  these  worthy 
gentlemen  some  logic  straight  from  the 
shoulder. 


Rol)ert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  who  has  been 
heard  more  than  once  in  “The  Cradle  of 
Liberty”  as  a  toastmaster,  surely  does 
put  “pep”  in  his  little  speeches.  He  fur¬ 
nished  the  topic  of  conversation  for  some 
good  lobby  talk  on  his  political  advertis¬ 
ing  resume. 


George  E.  Richards  of  Jordan-Marsh 
surely  has  the  right  idea,  for  in  addition 
to  making  sure  that  George  E.  Richards 
was  present  at  all  sessions,  made  it  pos- 
sil)le  for  members  of  his  staff  to  enjoy 
the  convention  proceedings  in  person. 


J.  W.  Barber,  who  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  .American  .Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agents,  stated  that  it  was  the 
strongest  association  in  .America  today. 
He  told  of  the  origin  of  the  famous  chart 
that  was  devised  “to  take  the  guess  out 
of  advertising.”  He  said  that  the  efforts 
of  the  -Association  had  been  directed  so 
that  every  advertiser  knows  today  what 
he  is  getting  and  how  he  is  getting  it. 

1  wonder  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe 
Stewart  think  of  the  “Cradle  of  Lib¬ 
erty.”  They  were  seen  automobiling 
around  the  Hub  between  sessions  of  the 
convention.  ])oking  into  odd  corners  and 
out-of-the-way  nooks.  It  is  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  of  Boston  ad.  folk  who 
never  met  Mr.  Stewart  before  that  he 
will  make  an  exceptionally  fine  president 
for  the  .\ssociation. 

March  and  Blumenfeld  with  N.  Y.  Times 

.\lden  March,  until  rc'eiitl.N  editor  of 
ihe  Philadeli)liia  Press,  has  become  as- 
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sistant  to  C.  V.  Van  Anda,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
March  formerly  served  as  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Times. 

Elliott  Blumenfeld,  son  of  R.  D. 
Blumenfeld,  publisher  of  the  London  Ex¬ 
press,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  will  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  next  six  months,  following 
considerable  experience  as  a  newsgath- 
erer  for  the  London  Standard  and  the 
London  Express.  Exchange  of  editors 
and  reporters  between  the  newspapers 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
is  an  idea  which  has  been  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated  by  R.  D.  Blumenfeld  in  the  past 
two  years  as  a  means  of  cementing  the 
good-feeling  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  that  was  enhanced  by  the  war. 


Roosevelt  Sues  Rathom 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  has  started 
action  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
John  R.  Rathom,  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  who  charged  that  the 
candidate  had  destroyed  or  sequestered 
records  fif  the  Navy  Department  when 
he  was  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  he  had  informa¬ 
tion  which  led  him  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Rathom’s  letter  was  sent  to  newspapers 


by  responsible  persons  connected  with 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
Publicity  Bureau,  and  he  declared  that 
this  “is,  of  course,  a  libelous  act.” 


Price  Brother*  Vote  Change 

Quebec. — The  shareholders  of  Price 
Bros.,  newsprint  manufacturers,  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposal  of  the  directors  to 
sell  the  concern  to  the  Price  Bros.  &  Co., 
Ltd.  The  transfer  will  take  place  No¬ 
vember  1.  The  new  company  will  have 
a  capitalization  of  $42,671,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,534,000,  the  capitalization 
of  the  present  company. 


Dobb*  Resigns  from  Coca-Cola 

Axr.ANT.y. — S.  C.  Dobbs  has  resigned 
as  president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company. 
Charles  H.  Chandler  of  Atlanta,  succeeds 
to  the  presidency.  W.  C.  Bradley  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
board  and  Harrison  Jones  and  B.  S. 
McCash,  both  of  .Atlanta,  arc  vice-presi¬ 
dents. 


G.  H.  Payne  Buys  The  Forum 

George  Henry  Payne,  tax  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  A’ork  and  former  New 
A'ork  newspaper  man,  has  bought  The 
I'orum. 


The  thoixni^hness  wifli  whidi 
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A  enterprise  depend  upon  the  men  back  of  it.  Here  are 
of  the  men  who  constitute  the  executive  organization  of 


Consolidated  Pii 


President. 

DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Business  Manager, 

ROBERT  B.  McCLEAN 


Mr.  l.awience  devotes  his 
time  niostJy  to  the  writiiiR  of 
his  daily  dispatch  on  WashiiiR- 
ton  and  national  affairs,  hut 
Rives  the  orRanization  the 
Ijcnefit  of  his  counsel  and  wide 
experience.  He  was  for  many 
years  with  the  Associated  Press 
covering  important  news  stories 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  staff  at 
the  White  House  and  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  Associated  Press 
during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  America’s  entry  into 
the  war. 


Business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  for  seven 
years,  1913-1920;  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburg  Post  &  Sun, 
and  in  earlier  years  managing 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  is  in  general  charge 
of  the  Consolidated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  several  depart¬ 
ments. 


Western  Superintendent, 

HORACE  EPES 

Headquarters  Chicago, 


Eastern  Superintendent, 

JAY  JEROME  WILLIAMS 


New  York  City  Manager, 

LAWRENCE  PERRY 


Headquarters  New  York. 


For  eight  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Washington.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Capitol 
staff,  was  in  general  charge  of 
the  night  service  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  for  four  years  and 
later  in  charge  of  the  day  serv¬ 
ice.  Prior  to  his  Washington 
experience,  Mr.  Epes  had  many 
years  of  training  in  the  editorial 
management  of  newspapers. 


For  many  years  with  Chicago 
and  New  York  newspapers;  cov¬ 
ered  the  Paris  peace  conference 
for  the  Universal  Service  and 
was  manager  of  its  Washington 
bureau  in  April,  1920,  when  he 
joined  the  Consolidated  Press 
.\ssociation. 


Has  written  politics,  sports  and 
general  news  stories  for  many 
years  for  New  York  Evening 
Post.  He  is  a  constant  contribu¬ 
tor  to  principal  magazines  and 
has  specialized  in  recent  ^ears 
on  amateur  and  professional 
sports  and  general  feature  stories. 


Here  are  MEMBER  NEWSPAPERS  ConiK 


-NEW  YORK  GLOBE 
PHIL.VDELPHIA  BULLETIN 
BALTIMORE  NEWS 
WASHINGTON  STAR 
CLEVELAND  NEWS 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
HARTFORD  TIMES 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


ATLANTA  JOURNAl 
BRIDGEPORT  POSl 
WORCESTER  POST  I 
PITTSBURG  LEAD^ 
TORONTO  STAR 


We  also  serve  120  other  newspapers  either  by  commercifl 


Here  are  some  of  the  PRINCIPAL  FEATURI 


Foreign  Cable  Service 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  with  24  correspondents  in 
the  principal  news  centers  of  the  globe.  These  men  comprise  the 
largest  special  news  service  of  its  kind  written  purely  for  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  without  affiliation  with  any  foreign  agency  or 
newspaper. 


Financial  Service 


Daily  dispatches  on  stock,  bond,  curb  and  cotton  markets  by 
Stuart  P.  West,  Financial  Editor  N.  Y.  Globe.  Also  complete 
bond  and  curb  sales  daily,  and  a  weekly  story  on  the  financial 
outlook  useful  in  Sunday  papers. 


Ours  is  not  a  spot  news  service  but  a  100%  supplementary  service,  sold  in  jwh 


hours  after  every  feature  is  written.  Remember,  newspaper  mergers  prot4tA 


ROBERT  B.  McCLEAl 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


Consolidated  PriE 


Eleventh  Floor,  World  Bldg. 


(DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Executive  Offices  —  Commercial  B< 
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European  Manager, 

WILLIAM  A.  BIRD  IV 

Headquarters  Paris 

Formerly  with  Associated  Press 
in  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
bureau  of  New  York  Tribune; 
he  qiecialized  in  international  af* 
fain  and  is  a  linguist;  he  was 
business  manager  of  David  Law¬ 
rence.  Incorporated,  until  Janu¬ 
ary,  1920,  when  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  he  was  transferred  to  Paris 
where  he  is  general  charge  of 
buaness  and  editorial  matters  in 
the  European  field. 


Manager  of  Sales  Dept., 

WILUAM  E.  YELVERTON 

For  four  years  syndicate  man¬ 
ager  for  Harris  &  Ewing  Serv¬ 
ice;  his  earlier  years  were  spent 
in  executive  positions  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  various  newspapers. 


Manager  of  Editorial  Dept., 

H.  R.  BAUKHAGE 

Was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
Washington;  served  in  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 
was  in  the  editorial  and  business 
departments  of  the  Leslie-Judge 
company  until  America’s  entry 
into  the  war;  was  a  lieutenant  in 
field  artillery  and  a  member  of 
the  Stars  &  Stripes  staff  in  Paris 
aHer  the  armistice. 


Chief  of  T rathe  Dept., 

THOMAS  J.  McBREEN 

Until  recently  night  traffic 
chief  of  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  office;  also  served  the 
Associated  Press  for  several 
years  as  traffic  department  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
and  Pittsburg,  and  obtained  his 
first  press  association  experience 
as  telegrapher  for  United  Press. 


Auditor, 

J.  LESLIE  BRAY 

Was  a  public  accountant  in 
New  York  for  many  years  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  accounting 
and  supply  dyiartments  of  the 
Consolidated  Press  Association 
at  Washington. 
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I  Sport  Service 

by  jProfessional  sportp  daily  by  “Fair  Play,”  including  baseball,  box-  j 
lete  wrestling,  racing,  and  track  games.  rj 

cial  A  alter  Camp  and  Lawrence  Perry  On  alternate  days  eovering  j 
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Washington  and  Special  Services 

Daily  dispatch  of  David  Lawrence.  Business  tlispatches  by 
Harden  Colfax.  Daily  Editorial  Digest  of  American  press. 
Tri-Weekly  digest  of  European  press.  F'oreign  editorials  by 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Ellis.  Buck’s  Column  of  Verse  and  Humor,  Labert 
St.  Clair’s  “Folks  and  Tbiims  around  Washington.” 
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UNDER  THE  JACKET 

TTiis  department  of  EDITX5R  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  devoted  to  calling'  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  new  books  and  other  forms  of  literature  and  information  of 
special  interest  to  the  journalism  and  advertising.  Suggestions  as  to  material  of  this 
kind  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 


'T’HE  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 
(Scribner’s)  is  a  very  catchy  title  for 
a  book  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  help 
do  good  by  attracting  readers,  but  we 
don’t  like  it.  It  has  so  little  to  do  with 
the  contents.  It  is  a  book  built  on  the 
kind  of  ideali.sm  of  which  great  editors 
are  made  and  within  its  pages  every 
American  newspaper  man  will  find  inspi¬ 
ration  to  do  bigger  and  better  things. 

The  book  is  made  the  more  entertain¬ 
ing  by  being  written  in  the  third  person, 
which  removes  the  objectionable  “I”  that 
always  puts  the  reader  of  an  auto¬ 
biography  on  defense  against  an  author’s 
possible  conceit  or  vanity.  By  circula¬ 
tion  figures  all  newspaper  men  know 
what  a  success  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
1)ccame  under  the  Bok  editorship  and 
now  the  book  permits  us  to  look  behind 
the  man  and  view  for  the  first  time  the 
idealism  that  made  the  circulation. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  book  is  tilled  with  little  lessons 
for  newspaper  men — and  a  very  good 
lesson  in  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  American 
writers.  The  visits  of  a  little  Dutch 
boy  to  great  persoitages  are  interesting 
and  add  something  to  history,  hut  the 
thing  that  trees  did  for  this  Dutch  boy 
carry  a  far  more  important  message  to 
.■\merican  editors  today. 

* 

How  could  an  editor  help  but  succeed 
with  a  background  like  the  following 
which  is  quoted  from  the  introduction : 

“.•\long  an  i.-.land  in  the  North  Sea, 
five  miles  from  the  Dutch  Coast,  stretches 
a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  that  has 
proved  the  graveyard  of  many  a  vessel 
sailing  that  turbulent  sea.  On  this  island 
once  lived  a  group  of  men  who,  as  each 
vessel  was  wrecked,  looted  the  vessel 
and  murdered  those  of  the  crew  who 
reached  .shore.  TJie  government  of  the 
Netherlands  decided  to  exterminate  the 
island  pirates,  and  for  the  job  King  Will¬ 
iam  selected  a  young  lawyer  at  The 
1 1  ague. 

“1  want  you  to  clean  up  that  island,” 
was  the  royal  otder.  It  was  a  formid¬ 
able  job  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-odd 
years.  By  royal  proclamation  he  was 
made  mayor  of  the  island,  and  within 
a  year,  a  court  of  law  being  established, 
the  young  attorney  was  appointed  judge: 
and  in  that  dual  capacity  he  ‘cleaned  up’ 
the  island. 

"The  young  man  now  decided  to  settle 
on  the  island,  and  began  to  look  around 
for  a  home.  It  was  a  grim  place,  barren 
of  tree  or  living  green  of  any  kind ;  it 
was  as  if  a  man  had  been  exiled  in  Si- 
l>eria.  Still,  argued  the  young  mayor, 
an  ugly  place  is  ugly  only  becau.se  it  is 
not  beautiful.  And  beautiful  he  deter¬ 
mined  this  island  should  he. 

"One  day  the  young  mayor-judge 
called  together  his  council.  ‘W’e  must 
have  trees,’  he  .said ;  ‘we  can  make  this 


island  a  spot  of  beauty  if  we  will !’  But 
the  practical  seafaring  men  demurred; 
the  little  money  they  had  was  needed  for 
matters  far  more  urgent  than  trees. 

‘‘  ‘Very  well,’  was  the  mayor’s  deci¬ 
sion — and  little  they  guessed  what  the 
words  were  destined  to  mean — ‘I  will  do 
it  myself.’  And  that  year  he  planted  one 
hundred  trees,  the  first  the  island  had 
ever  seen. 

’’  ‘Too  cold,’  said  the  islanders ;  ‘the 
severe  north  winds  and  storms  will  kill 
them  all.’ 

“  ‘Then  I  will  plant  more,’  said  the  un¬ 
perturbed  mayor.  And  for  the  fifty 
years  that  he  lived  on  the  island  he  did 
so.  He  planted  trees  each  year;  and, 
moreover,  he  had  deeded  to  the  island 
government  land  which  he  turned  into 
public  squares  and  parks;  and  where 
each  spring  he  set  out  shrubs  and  plants. 

“Moistened  by  the  salt  mist  the  trees 
did  not  wither,  but  grew  prodigiously. 
In  all  that  expan.se  of  turbulent  sea— 
and  only  those  who  have  seen  the  North 
Sea  in  a  storm  know  how  turbulent  it 
can  be — there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground 
on  which  the  birds,  storm-driven  across 
the  water-waste,  could  rest  in  their  flight. 
Hundreds  of  dead  birds  often  covered 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then  one  day 
the  trees  had  grown  tall  enough  to  look 
over  the  sea,  and.  spent  and  driven,  the 
first  birds  came  and  rested  in  their  leafy 
shelter.  .Xnd  others  came  and  found  pro¬ 
tection,  and  gave  their  gratitude  vent  in 
song.  Within  a  few  years  so  many  birds 
had  discovered  the  trees  in  this  new 
island  home  that  they  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  not  only  of  the  native  islands  but 
also  of  the  people  on  the  shore  five  miles 
distant,  and  the  island  became  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  rarest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  birds.  So  grateful  were  the  birds  for 
their  resting-place  that  they  chose  one 
eiift  of  the  island  as  a  special  spot  for  the 
laying  of  their  eggs  and  the  raising  of 
their  young,  and  they  fairly  peopled  it. 
It  was  not  long  before  ornithologists 
from  various  ])arts  of  the  world  came  to 
‘Eggland,’  as  the  farthermost  point  of 
th(i  island  came  to  be  known,  to  see  the 
marvelous  sight,  not  of  thousands  l)ut 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bird-eggs. 

‘‘.\  pair  of  storm-driven  nightingales 
had  now  found  the  island  and  mated 
there ;  their  wonderful  notes  thrilled  even 
the  souls  of  the  natives;  and  as  dusk  fell 
upon  the  sea-bound  strip  oi  land  the 
women  and  children  would  come  to  ‘tlie 
square’  and  listen  to  the  evening  notes 
of  the  birds  of  golden  song.  The  two 
nightingales  soon  grew  into  a  colony,  and 
within  a  few  years  so  rich  was  the  island 
in  its  nightingales  that  over  to  the  Dutch 
coast  and  throughout  the  land  and  into 
other  countries  spread  the  fame  of  ‘The 
Island  of  Nightingales.’ 

"Meantime,  the  young  mayor-judge, 
grown  to  manhood,  had  kept  on  planting 
trees  each  year,  setting  out  his  shrubbery 
and  plants,  until  their  verdure  now  beau¬ 
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where  Mary»ville  is  located.  It  is  in 
Noethem  California,  15*  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco.  Gold,  frain,  rice,  barley, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  almonds,  cherries 
are  among  the  principal  products. 
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tifully  shaded  the  quaint,  narrow  lanes, 
and  transformed  into  cool  wooded  roads 
what  once  had  been  only  barren  sun¬ 
baked  wastes.  Artists  began  to  hear  of 
the  place  gnd  brought  their  canvases,  and 
on  the  walls  of  hundreds  of  homes 
throughout  the  world  hang  today  bits  of 
the  beautiful  lanes  and  wooded  spots  of 
‘The  Island  of  Nightingales.’  The 
American  artist,  William  M.  Chase,  took 
his  pupils  there  almost  annually.  ‘In  all 
the  world  today,’  he  declared  to  his 
students,  as  they  exclaimed  at  the  natural 
cool  restfulness  of  the  island,  ‘there  is  no 
more  beautiful  place.’  ” 

The  trees  are  now  majestic  in  their 
height  of  forty  or  more  feet,  for  it  is 
nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  young 
attorney  went  to  the  island  and  planted 
the  first  tree;  today  the  churchyard 
where  he  lies  is  a  Iwwer  of  cool  green, 
with  the  trees  that  he  planted  dropping 
their  moisture  on  the  lichen-covered 
stone  on  his  grave. 

This  much  did  one  man  do.  But  he 
did  more. 

After  he  had  been  on  the  barren  island 
two  years  he  went  to  the  mainland  one 
day,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  bride. 
It  was  a  bleak  place  for  a  bridal  home, 
hut  the  young  wife  had  the  qualities  of 
the  husband.  "While  you  raise  your 
trees,’’  she  said,  “1  will  raise  our  chil¬ 
dren.”  .And  within  a  score  of  years  the 
young  bride  sent  thirteen  happy-faced, 
well-brought-up  children  over  that  island, 
and  there  was  reared  a  home  such  as  is 


given  to  few.  Said  a  man  who  subse¬ 
quently  married  a  daughter  of  that  home : 
‘‘It  was  such  a  home  that  once  you  had 
been  in  it  you  felt  you  must  be  of  it,  and 
that  if  you  couldn’t  marry  one  of  the 
daughters  you  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  married  the  cook.” 

One  day  when  the  children  had  grown 
to  man’s  and  woman’s  estate  the  mother 
called  them  all  together  and  said  to  them, 
‘‘I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  your 
father  and  of  this  island,”  and  she  told 
them  the  simple  story  that  is  written 
here. 

‘‘And  now,”  she  said,  “as  you  go  out 
into  the  world  I  want  each  of  you  to  take 
with  you  the  spirit  of  your  father’s  work, 
and  each  in  your  own  way  and  place,  to 
do  as  he  has  done :  make  you  the  world 
a  bit  more  beautiful  and  better  because 
you  have  been  in  it.  That,  is  your 
mother’s  message  to  you.” 

The  first  son  to  leave  the  island  home 
went  with  a  band  of  hardy  men  to  South 
.Africa,  where  they  settled  and  became 
known  as  ‘‘the  Boers.”  Tirelessly  they 
worked  at  the  colony  until  towns  and 
cities  sprang  up  and  a  new  nation  came 
into  being:  The  Transvaal  Republic. 
The  son  became  secretary  of  state  of 
the  new  country,  and  today  the  United 
States  of  South  Africa  bears  tribute,  in 
part,  to  the  mother’s  message  to  “make 
the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful  and  bet¬ 
ter.” 

The  second  son  left  home  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 


WHAT  M.AKES  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER? 


The  news  is  printed; 
— tlie  guff  isnt 


With  an  average  of  more 
than  70  columns  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  a  day  The  News 
covers  the  day’s  events  with 
a  thoroughness  that  is  re¬ 
markable.  But  more  notice¬ 
able  is  the  entire  absence  of 
press  agent  material.  The 
automobile  ‘‘guff”,  the 
flowery  advance  notice  and 
the  “write-up”  get  to  the 
editorial  wastebasket  about 
as  quickly  as  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  “blue  sky  art¬ 
ist”  and  fraudulent  retailer 
is  discarded  bv  the  business 
department. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

First  in  (Rational  (^Advertising  in  Six-T)ay  Evening  Field 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Tribune  Building 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Adveitising  Manager 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 

First  National  Rank  Bldg. 


USE  NEWSPAPERS  ON  A  THREE.  YEAR  BASIS 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1920 


MONTANA’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

THE  BUTTE  MINER 

nRST  IN  CIRCULATION 

For  several  months  past,  or,  in  fact,  since  the  inauguration  of  its  circulation  contest,  the  Anaconda 
Standard  has  been  persistently  making  claims  that  it  has  overcome  The  Butte  Miner’s  lead  in  circulation 
in  the  Montana  field. 

We  publish  herewith  a  facsimile  of  the  last  Postoffice  report,  required  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  which 
gives,  under  oath,  the  average  circulation  of  The  Butte  Miner  and  the  Anaconda  Standard.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  National  space-buyers  as  to  which  paper  leads  in  circulation,  this  should  be  positive 
assurance  that  The  Butte  Miner  retains  its  supremacy  in  the  Butte  and  Montana  field. 

Supreme 

in  Butte 

Dominant 

in  Montana 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  homes 
in  this  rich  mining  territory 

The  Butte  Miner 

must  be  included  on  your  list. 

Member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 

FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


At  a  considerably  higher  advertising  rate  than  the  Anaconda  Standard.  The  Butte  Miner  forges 
ahead  in  advertising  gains  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year — the  Butte,  Montana, 
and  National  advertisers  show  their  unc|ualified  preference  by  placing  the  bulk  of  their  appro])riations  in 
rhe  IMiner.  We  ask  you  to  compare  these  figures,  campiled  by  our  Service  Department,  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1920: 

LOCAL 

Miner .  2,577,092  lines 

Standard .  2,237,886  lines 

Miner  leads .  339,206  lines 

Total  includes  Anaconda  and  Classified. 

THE  BUTTE  MINER 

Foreign  Rerpresentatives  Chicago  Address — 900  Mailers  Building 

BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO.  New  York  Address — 225  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  and  Chicago 


FOREIGN  TOTAL 

1,080,568  lines  4,345,432  lines 

744,576  lines  4,125,296  lines 


341,992  lines  220,136  lines 


THE  BUTTE  MINER 
October  8th,  1920 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 

1912,  of  The  Butte  Miner,  Published  Daily 
and  Sunday  at  Butte,  Montana,  for 
Six  Months  Ending  Oct.  1,  1920. 

riiblislier — Tlte  Hutto  Mim‘r  Coinpany,  Huttt*, 
Montana. 

FMitor — J.  L.  Ihda*l,  Room  4,  Frank  Hldg., 
Hutto,  Montana. 

HuHiiu'KH  Manager --H.  E.  W«K»lston,  r».’**4  W. 
Hroadway.  Hntte,  Montana. 

Owner  -(’lark  Montana  Realty  ('oiiipany,  a 
oor}N>ratioii.  Hntte,  Montana. 

StoekholderK  holding  1  i>er  cent,  or  more  of 
capital  stork: 

\V.  A.  (’lark,  Mary  (’lark  King.  Katlierine 
(Mark  Morris.  Estate  I,4>t]isf  Amelia  Aiulreo 
Clark,  Hiignette  Mareelle  (lark,  all  of  .New 
York  (’Ity,  and  Cliarlea  W,  Clark  and  William 
A.  Clark,  .fr..  of  I.os  Angel«‘s,  (^alif. 

Known  iHUidiioldors.  mortgagees  and  othrr 
KOJMirity  holders  owning  or  liolding  1  jmt  <‘oiit. 
or  more  (»f  the  total  amount  of  lH>tMls.  mortgages 
or  other  seenrities: 

X<uie. 

That  the  average  niimluT  of  <‘opies  of 
eaeli  issue  of  tiiis  piihlieati«ui  sold  or  dis 
trihiiteii  through  t  h  e 
malls  or  otliorwise.  to 
paid  suliserihers  during 


tin 


ing  the 
ahov< 


IK  months  pris'ed- 


date 


showi 


15,493 


o.  Ti.  HUdOKE. 
(’ireiilal  l«m  Mjtnag«‘r. 

Sworn  t4i  and  suliscrilwol  lu'fori*  m**  this  Btli 
day  of  Oetoher.  lh2U. 

(.Notarial  Seall  T..  I.  KNOWI.TON. 
My  eiuiHiiission  expires  Mareh  lil. 


ANACONDA  STANDARD 
October  9th,  1920 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

Of  the  Anaconda  Standard,  Published  Daily  and 
Sunday  at  Anheonda,  Mont.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 

Fnhlisher — Standard  Piiblialiing  Company,  a 
eoriKirution. 

Editor — C.  11.  Eggleston,  Anaconda,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

.Managing  Editor — R.  U.  Kllroy,  Hntte,  M<m- 
tana. 

Hnsiness  Manager — .Toaeph  II.  .Iordan,  Hntte. 
Montana. 

Owners  holding  1  ikt  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  atiK'k: 

(’.  .T.  Kelly,  Hntte.  Montana. 

(’.  II.  Eggleston,  Anaconda,  Montana. 

Hankers’  Trust  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se¬ 
curity  Imlders  hohling  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
totjil  anionnt  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  se¬ 
enrities: 

None. 

Average  numher  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold 
or  distributed  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to 
paid  KUhscrihers  during 
tin*  six  months  preceding 
Oetoher  1.  1020,  was . 


13,005 


JOS.  n.  JORDAN, 
Hiisiness  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  snlisi  rihed  hefon*  me  this  7th 
dav  of  Octolicr,  1020. 

(Seal)  T.  IT.  EMERY. 
Notary  Pnldie  for  the  State  <if  Montana,  Re¬ 
siding  at  Anaconda.  Montana. 

My  commission  expires  June  27,  1022. 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weeklr  feature  of  Editor  ft  Publisher  conducted  by  C  L.  Perkini,  executtre 
•ecretary  of  the  Aitociatioa  of  Nearipapcr  Qaasified  AdTcrtUins  Manager*.  You 
are  inrited  to  bring  your  claaaified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussioo. 


DISCOURAGES  ABUIEVIATIONS 

■TROM  time  to  time,  on  this  page  ar- 
tides  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
abbreviation  in  Want-ads.  There  have 
also  been  several  news  items  telling  how 
newspapers  after  reading  these  articles 
had  eliminated  the  number  of  permis- 
sable  abbreviations  in  their  classified 
columns.  The  last  of  these  results  is 
the  following  letter  from  C.  A.  Stern- 


Q. — Does  it  pay  a  news¬ 
paper  to  belong  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers? 

A. — By  E.  T.  Lockart, 
classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press:  “The  Association  is 
providing  a  much  needed 
medium  for  the  exchange 
of  profitable  ideas — ideas 
that  have  been  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  through  practical  ap¬ 
plication  by  some  news¬ 
paper.  Each  member  con¬ 
tributes  something  and  in 
turn  receives  ideas,  many  of 
which  he  can  use  and  that 
can  be  made  to  yield  a  profit 
that  makes  the  small  invest¬ 
ment  expended  for  member¬ 
ship  look  mighty  small  in¬ 
deed.  The  Grand  Rapids 
Press  has  put  into  effect 
new  methods  discovered  by 
our  membership,  and  thus 
increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  classified  department.” 


berger,  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner: 

“I  observe  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  certain  papers  are  now 
telling  advertisers  just  how  and  what 
they  can  abbreviate  in  their  copy.  This 
seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
most  classified  managers  who  place  as 


many  restrictions  and  hedge  their  col¬ 
umns  with  as  many  obstacles  as  they 
can  devise.  It  is  a  wonder  the  poor  suf¬ 
fering  public  tolerates  such  treatment. 
Instead  of  sitting  up  nights  trying  to 
think  up  some  new  rule  that  adds  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  department,  wouldn’t  an 
educational  campaign  be  just  as  effective 
and  make  more  friends? 

“My  force  is  trained  to  discourage  ab¬ 
breviations  as  much  as  possible  by  ex¬ 
plaining  its  disadvantages.  We  also  con¬ 
sider  it  is  the  advertiser  who  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  money  and  that  surely  he  has 
some  rights  as  to  how  he  wishes  his 
ad  to  read. 

“Some  papers  are  powerful  enough  to 
impose  restrictions  and  the  advertiser 
knows  he  must  use  their  medium  to  se¬ 
cure  results.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  he  can  use  some  other  medium 
profitably,  he  will  be  the  first  to  desert 
that  paper.  Can  you  blame  him?  Cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  are  all  right.  Restric¬ 
tions,  pertaining  to  fake  ads  are  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Reserving  the  right  to  properly 
classify  an  advertisement  is  correct  but 
too  many  restrictions  should  not  be  made. 
Some  day  a  competition  may  grow  to 
such  popularity  due  to  the  restrictions 
enforced  by  his  contemporary  that  the 
latter’s  standing  as  a  Want-ad  medium 
may  be  seriously  impaired  or  perma¬ 
nently  destroyed.” 

Mr.  Sternberger  is  quite  right— too 
many  restrictions  should  not  be  made. 
The  placing  of  a  Want-ad  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  without  any  unnecessary  hurdles. 
The  rules  governing  the  placing  di  a 
Want-ad  should  contain  very  few 
“Don’ts.” 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  subject 
of  abbreviations.  Mr.  Sternberger  says 
the  advertiser  pays  for  the  ad  and  should 
have  some  rights  as  to  how  the  ad 
should  read.  Correct.  A  dope  fiend  is 
spending  his  own  money  and  should  have 
some  rights  as  to  what  he  does  with  his 
own  body.  Yet  no  one  will  argue  against 
strict  regulations  governing  the  sale  of 
habit-forming  drugs. 

The  advertiser  should  be  allowed  to 
write  his  advertisement  as  he  pleases  so 
long  as  his  way  does  not  impair  the  re¬ 


THE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


ANNOUNCES 


that  after  October  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
it  will  be  represented  in  the  national  advertising  field  by 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

28  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 

11  LAFAYETTE  BOULEVARD,  DETROIT 

Seattle  is  the  Seaport  of  Success.  The  Post-Intelligencer  has 
the  greatest  influence  in  that  rapidly  growing  community. 


suits.  If  the  wording  causes  no  results, 
then  the  advertiser  loses  the  money  spent 
for  advertising  and  the  paper  gains  the 
reputation  of  being  a  poor  medium. 

What  is  your  practice  in  the  matter  of 
abbreviations?  What  is  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  restrictions? 

CLASSIFIED  MISCELLANY 

LASSIFIED  managers  were  recently 
informed  through  these  columns  that 
H.  G.  Barringer  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  came  to  work  in  his  closed  car.  W. 
A.  Giffen  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  is  jeal¬ 
ous  of  that  news  item.  You  are  therefore 
informed  that  “Giff”  also  comes  to  work 
in  a  closed  Ford. 

George  Neal  Winters,  has  resigned 
from  the  classified  staff  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  to  open  an  agency  for  Har- 
ley-Davidson  motorcycles  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Tribune  have  lifted  the  limitations  on  the 
size  of  classified  advertising.  For  several 
months  on  account  of  the  paper  situation 
both  publications  have  confined  all  Help 
Wanted  advertising  to  agate  type  and 
limited  space.  The  space  limit  has  been 
raised  to  fifty  lines  and  the  type  restric¬ 
tions  removed. 

On  November  1  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle  will  increase  its  foreign  classified 
rate  to  cents  per  word  daily  and 


3H  cents  per  word  Sunday.  The  present 
rate  is  2  cents  daily  and  3  Sunday. 

Want-ads  are  considered  indicators 
of  conditions.  If  they  are  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate,  the  housing  condition  in  St. 
Louis  must  be  acute,  judging  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  which  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  newspaper  of  that  city: 

Vernon  Ave.,  5205 — Large  front 
room  for  two  families.  Separate 
beds;  breakfast  optional. 

T.  Ridgway  Longcope,  for  five  years 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
VV’ashington  Times,  has  joined  the  Basil 
L.  Smith  System  in  Philadelphia.  In 
connection  with  his  work  as  classified 
manager  Mr.  Longcope  has  written  a 
number  of  syndicate  features  which  are 
now  being  used  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  Indianapolis  papers  have  lifted  the 
ban  on  out-of-town  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tising  and  are  now  accepting  all  copy 
of  this  kind. 

The  seriousness  of  the  domestic  help 
problem  is  reflected  in  this  Want-ad  _ 
printed  in  a  Providence  newspaper  some 
time  ago : 

Housemaid,  with  good  appetite,  food 
mostly  rich  fruit,  steaks  and 
chicken.  Perfumed  bath  and  all 
toilet  articles  provided.  Every 
night  off.  Limousine  arid  amuse¬ 
ment  tickets  provided.  Wages  $35 
weekly. 


LUDLOW  FOR  DISPLAY  TYPE  ‘ 


Some  Day 

\ 

you  will  use  a  Ludlow  for  Display  | 
Type.  It  may  not  be  today,  to¬ 
morrow,  next  week,  or  next  month,  | 
but  eventually — because  it  is  the  most 
economical  system  for  producing  dis-  ! 
play  type. 

The  Ludlow  display  type  system  is  what  you  ; 
need  today  and  is  the  only  method  of  producing'  ' 

I  display  type  that  will  give  you  type  ranging  from  ! 
j  12  to  60  point,  when  you  want  it,  as  you  want  it, 

'  without  a  single  machine  change. 

The  Ludlow  is  simple  and  requires  no  outside  j 
experts.  Any  of  your  own  display  type  composi-  ' 
tors  can  operate  it.  j 

Saves  in  floor  space,  metal  investment,  time  of  dis-  j 
tribution,  sort  hunting,  make-up.  ! 

I  ^ 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

606  World  Bldg.  2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LUDLOW  FOR  DISPLAY  TYPE 
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Do  You  Want  More  Circulation? 


If  so  write  or  wire  at  our  expense  for  fac¬ 
simile  evidence  from  many  papers — large  and 
small — of  the  actual  results  secured  by  the 
Thompson  Circulation -Building  Plan. 

The  only  new  thing  in  Circulation-Building 
Features  in  recent  years,  and  the  only  low 
priced  feature  ever  offered  that  will  do  the 
work. 


Now  running  in 

Albany  Argus 
Cleveland  News-Leader 
Hartford  Courant 
Boston  Herald 
Worcester  Telegram 
Buffalo  Enquirer 
Des  Moines  Capital 
Detroit  Journal 
Washington  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Pittsburgh  Sun 
Minneapolis  News 


Toronto  Evening  Telegram 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 
Springfield  Union 
St.  Paul  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Toronto  World 
Omaha  Daily  News 
Harrishurg  Telegraph 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Bridgeport  Star 
Waterbury  Democrat 
Newark  Star  Eagle 


Write,  or  wire  collect,  to 


43  West  16th  Street 
New  York  City  . 
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j  TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 

Hanff-Metzger,  Ixc.,  95  Madison 
avenue,  Xew  York.  Sending  out  orders 
for  the  Pratt  Food  Company  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

.\i.BERT  Frank  &  Co.,  Inc.,  14  Stone 
street,  Xew  York.  Placing  3000-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

Robert.s  &  Mac.\vinche,  30  North 
Dearlwrn  street,  Chicago.  Placing  10,- 
000  line  contracts  for  Sears-Roebuck 
Company,  Chicago. 

Sehl  .Advertising  Agency,  City  Hall 
Sq.  building,  Chicago.  Placing  10,000- 
line  contracts  for  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  680  Fifth 
a  venues  Xew  York.  Reported  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  is  being  prepared 
that  will  be  addressed  to  the  farmers  in 
territory  served  by  the  railroad  for  New 
^'ork  Central  Railroad  Company,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Xew  York. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  104 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Re¬ 
ported  to  have  secured  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  Federal  Bakery  System,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  and  J.  W.  Butler  Paper 
Company,  Chicago. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  1457  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Will  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  William  L.  Gilbert  Clock 
Company,  Winsted,  Conn. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Company  (engineers),  101  Park  avenue, 
Xew  York,  where  they  have  branches. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for 
Winship-Boit  Company,  “Merode  Un¬ 
derwear,”  Wakefield.  Mass,,  and  893 
Broadway,  Xew  York. 


George  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
-Avenue  Building  New  York.  Asking 
newspapers  for  local  and  foreign  rates 
on  automobile  account. 

Blow  Co.MPANY,  116  West  32d  street, 
Xew  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Crown  Company  (blouses). 
New  York,  in  cities  where  they  secure 
dealers. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Marquette 
Building,  Detroit.  Reported  will  make 
up  lists  during  this  month  for  Remy 
Electric  Company,  2715  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Company,  165 
Broadway,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  California  newspapers  for  Moon 
Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis. 

D’.Arcy  .Advertising  Co.mpany,  Inter¬ 
national  Life  Building,  St.  Louis.  .Again 
making  contracts  with  newspapers  for 
.Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

DoLLEN  MAYER  .ADVERTISING  .AgENCY, 
Lincoln  Building,  Minneapolis.  .Again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Pills- 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis. 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  10  East  43d 
street,  Xew  York.  Again  placing  orders 
with  practically  the  same  list  of  news¬ 
papers  as  last  year  for  Brown,  Durrell 
Company,  “Forest  Mills  Underwear,”  11 
West  19th  street.  New  York. 

Ernest  j.  Goulston  .Advertising 
.Agency,  18  Tremont  street,  Boston. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  W. 
R.  Fitzgerald  (German  Marks),  Boston. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  117  West 
46th  street.  New  York.  Placing  orders 
in  color  sections  of  newspapers  for  A. 
Bourjois  &  Company,  “Java  Face  Pow¬ 
der,”  35  West  34th  street,  New  York. 

.Arnold  Joerns  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Reported 


to  be  again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Knickerbocker  Manufacturing 
Company,  bath  tub  brush,  Chicago. 

Kirtland- Engel  Co.mpany,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  Automatic 
Fuel  Saving  Company,  Bulletin  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  19  West 
44th  street.  New  York.  Placing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Templar  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Gornoy,  Inc..  605  Fifth  avenue.  New 
A’^ork.  Reported  to  be  using  rotogravure 
section  for  Edward  1.  Farmer,  Inc., 
Chinese  antiques,  16  East  56  street.  New 
A’ork. 

Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  avenue, 
Xew  York.  Placed  orders  with  some 
Xew  York  City  newspapers  for  Dickin¬ 
son  &  Co.,  “Snow-Ball  Pop  Corn,”  Chi¬ 
cago. 

E.  W.  Hellwig  Co.mpany,  229  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York.  Reported  to  be 
handling  advertising  for  McKesson  & 
Robbins  “Calox”  Tooth  Powder,  etc., 
91  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Hoge,  Huber,  Lnc.,  347  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  Xew  A'ork.  Reported  handling  the 
advertising  for  William  Rogers  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn. 

-Ati.ef.  T.  Hunt  Company,  Oakland, 
Cal.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
for  Ehmann  Olive  Company,  “Ehmann 
Ripe  Olives,”  Oroville,  Cal. 

Johnson-Ayres  Agency,  525  Market 
street,  San  F'rancisco.  Reported  to  be 
using  space  in  Western  newspapers  for 
Greenebaum,  Weil  &  Michels,  “Crown 
Shirts,”  San  Francisco. 

Klau-Van-Pietersom-Dunlap,  131 
Second  street,  Milwaukee.  Reported  to 
be  preparing  an  advertising  campaign  for 


.Arnold  Electric  Company,  motors  for 
talking  machines,  Racine,  Wis. 

Lessing  .Advertising  Company,  225 
Fifth  street,  Des  Moines.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  during  Xovember  for 
Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


NOTES  OF  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


Herbert  Vanderhoof  of  the  Vander- 
hoof  .Agency,  Chicago,  will  leave  this 
week  on  a  vacation  trip  in  Ontario  for 
nerve  recuperation.  It  is  said  to  be  his 
first  vacation  in  10  years. 

P.  T.  Irish,  until  recently  promotion 
expert  for  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Xew  A'ork  office  of  the  George  Batten 
Company. 

Claude  C.  Moore,  recently  of  the  Lees 
Company,  has  joined  Paul  Xemeyer  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  as  service  director. 
Oliver  M.  Byerly,  formerly  service  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
■plan  director. 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company, 
Boston,  have  added  eighteen  new  ac¬ 
counts  to  their  list  in  the  past  half-year. 
Out  of  this  total  this  agency  added  last 
week  the  following  houses.;  David  Lynn 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Lynn;  L.  C.  Page 
Publishing  Company,  and  the  H.  M. 
Reynolds  Co.,  makers  of  Cant-Curl 
shingles  and  roofing  specialties,  Boston. 
Lyman  H.  Armes,  formerly  special 
feature  writer  on  the  Post,  has  joined 
the  Wood  .Agency  as  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  research  in  connection  with 
the  service  department.  John  Felix 
Leonard,  formerly  director  of  copy  and 
plans  for  the  .Albert  Frank  Agency  of 
Chicago,  has  also  joined  the  Wood 
.Agency,  and  will  act  in  an  expert  capac¬ 
ity  on  financial,  industrial  and  technical 
accounts. 


KEYSTONE  BUMPER  PADS 
Will  Save  Print  Paper  by  Protecting  Your  Rolls 


SIZES 

MOST 

SOLD 

32  inchrs  x  32  inches 
X  4  inches  thick 

33  inches  x  2*  inches 
X  4  inches  thick 

3C  inches  x  3C  inches 
X  S  inches  thick 
3(  inches  x  3*  inches 
X  10  inches  thick 
42  inches  x  42  inches 
X  (  inches  thick 

Other  Sizes  Specislly 
Made.  Prices  Given 
on  Application 


Prevents  Paper  from  Splitting 


ASK  THOSE  THEY  ARE  USED  BY 

Xew  York  Times 

Xew  York  Herald  ' 

New  York  World 

New  A'ork  Tribune 

New  York  Journal 

New  York  Sun 

Chicago  Tribune 

Hartford  Times 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Boston  .American 

New  Orleans  Item 

Baltimore  American 

Kansas  City  Post 

Savannah  News 

Indianapolis  Star 

Toledo  News  Bee 

Dallas  News 

New  York  Globe 

New  Haven  Register  P  ^ 

Wichita  Eagle 

St.  Paul  Daily  News 
Newark  News 

Brooklyn  Eagle  — 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
Toledo  Blade 

Canton  Daily  News 
Daily  Oklahoman 
Philadelphia  Star 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

San  Antonio  Express 
Beaumont  Enterprise 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch 
Roanoke  Times 

and  many  others. 


This  cannot  happen  when 
KEYSTONE  BUMPER  PAD  is  used 


Write  at  once  to 


KEYSTONE  HAIR  INSULATOR  CO. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
ROOM  MI 

18  EAST  4Ut  STREET 
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World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation 


Main  Office: 

1  WEST  THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET 
Telephone  2969  Filz  Roy 


Chicago  Office: 

25  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

Telephone  1144  Wabash 


FOREIGN  MEDIA  DEPARTMENT 
A  Valuable  Service  for  Publications  inForeisn  Lands 


PERSONNEL  of  this 
ORGANIZATION 


The  controlling  factor  is 
EMIL  MAURICE  SCHOLZ 
formerly  Publisher  and 
formerly  one  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 
A  newspaper  man  of 
many  years  experience. 


HARRY  AUSTIN  AHERN, 
formerly  Advertising 
Director  of  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and 
until  lately  Advertising 
Director  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal. 


Our  staff  is  composed  of 
men  trained  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  business  and  are 
active  business  getters. 


A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMEIST  of  our  or- 
ganization  is  equipped  to  act  as  ex¬ 
clusive  American  Representative  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  publications  published  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

We  already  represent  exclusively  a  restricted 
group  of  publications  in  the  Far  East.  We  are 
now  equipped  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  service  in  this  Foreign  Media  Department 
consists  solely  in  the  securing  of  advertise¬ 
ments  from  American  institutions  and  manu¬ 
facturers  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  furnishing 
Editorial  Material  and  News  Service  and  only 
for  the  publications  we  exclusively  represent. 
We  do  not  buy  foreign  advertising,  we  sell  it 
for  our  clients.  We  work  with  advertising: 
agencies  of  course,  whose  service  is  essential. 

We  have  a  staff  of  high-class  trained  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors,  who  will  discuss  only  with 
prospective  clients,  the  publications  in  which 
we  are  particularly  interested. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  foreign  newspapers 
'^'^tside  of  America  or  other  publications 
bout  this  special  service. 

Only  one  publication  in  its  sphere  considered 


AVorld  AYide  Advertising  Corpoilvtion 


Emil  Maurice  Scholz,  President 
1  WEST  THIRTY-I  01  RTH  STREET 


Harry  Austin  Ahern,  Vice-President 

Cable  .-Idtlrcss-  SCHOl.ZIlM,  Xeu  York  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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GEORGE  NORTON  DEAD 
IN  PORTLAND 


One  of  New  England’*  Best  Known 
Editors  and  for  Years  Promi¬ 
nent  in  Political  Activities 
of  Maine 


(Special  to  Editos  &  I’.blisfier) 

Portland,  Me. — George  Washington 
Norton,  one  of  New  England's  best 
known  editors,  died  at  his  home  here 
October  22, 
aged  65  years. 

He  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the 
Express  -  Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council 
of  Governor 
M  i  1 1  i  k  e  n  and 
treasurer  of  the 
Republican 
State  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Norton’s 
illness  covered 
a  Iteriod  of  several  years  and  although 
his  death  had  been  expected  at  any  time 
for  two  or  three  months,  he  continued 
in  the  performance  of  his  work  and  lit¬ 
erally  “died  in  the  harness,’’  being 
stricken  at  his  desk  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  his  paper  on  October  12.  He 
attended  to  his  duties  in  the  editorial 
room,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  until  the  last. 

After  teaching  graded  and  high 
schools  12  or  15  years,  Mr.  Norton  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation  in  1888  took  up 
reporting  for  the  Express,  before  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Advertiser,  and 
passing  rapidly  through  the  successive 
steps  roSe  to  the  position  of  managing 
editor  in  four  years,  a  position  which  he 
held  continuously  until  his  death. 

The  flag  at  the  State  House  was  at 
half-staff  from  the  time  of  his  death 
until  after  the  funeral.  There  were  very 
general  expressions  of  sorrow  at  the 
State  House,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
was  received. 

All  activities  were  suspended  for  three 
minutes  in  the  Express-Advertiser  plant 
during  the  funeral.  The  service  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Governor  Milliken  and  his 
military  staff,  and  members  of  his  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  also  by  scores  of  news¬ 
paper  men  and  political  friends. 

The  pall  bearers  included  Harry  M. 
Bigelow,  managing  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Daily  Press:  .Attorney  General  Guy 
H.  Sturgis ;  Thomas  J.  Flaherty,  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Telegram ;  William  H. 
Dow,  treasurer  and  business  manager  of 
the  Express-.^dvertiser ;  Alfred  O.  El- 
den.  acting  managing  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press-Advertiser  ;  ■  and  Ernest  C.  Bow¬ 
ler,  business  manager  of  the  Daily  East¬ 
ern  .\rgus. 


DEFENDS  ’PHONE  ADVERTISING 


Official  Denies  Spending  $450,000  on 
Rate  Propaganda 

J.  S.  McCnlloh.  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  explaining  the  com¬ 
pany’s  use  of  advertising  and  denying  the 
allegation  made  in  testimony  iK-fore  the 
Public  Service  Commission  Monday  that 
the  $450,000  expended  this  year  for  ad¬ 
vertising  pnxluced  higher  rate  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  charge  was  made  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  f)n  the  company’s  ai)plicati('n  for  per¬ 
mission  to  increase  rates  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  McCulloh  said  the  $4.50,000  was 
appropriated  to  cover  advertising  and 
publicity  during  1920  throughout  this 
State,  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Connecti¬ 


cut.  good  share  of  the  money  went 
out  on  publicity  aimed  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  telephone  service  and 
ether  matters  not  related  to  rates.  He 
added ; 

“The  amount  the  Telephone  C(.mpany  spends 
for  advertising  is  relatively  small  compared 
with  oiif_  other  expenses  or  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  generally  made  on  a  per¬ 
centage  Itasis  by  other  business  organizations. 
Our  ex|>enditims  last  year  for  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  we  operate,  for  all  publicity 
purposes,  was  only  about  $365,000,  this  amount 
including  salaries,  heat,  fight,  rent  and  other 
overhead  charges,  and  thp  entire  sura  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one 
|)er  cent  of  our  total  operating  expenses  for 
that  year.” 

Was  Third  of  Katz  Ads 

Through  a  typographical  error  in  the 
October  23  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  serial  number  accompanying  the  E. 
Katz  Special  Agency  announcement  was 
misquoted  as  the  second  advertisement 
of  a  series.  This  is  the  third  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  very  unusual  and  quite  orig¬ 
inal  plan  on  the  part  of  this  special 
agency  to  promote  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  each  announcement  they  shaw 
a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  judicious  use  of 
newspaper  space. 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Retains  Lee 

Philadelphia. — The  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  have 
retained  Ivy  L.  Lee,  of  New  York,  for¬ 
merly  executive  assistant  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  “to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
matters  of  publicity  and  public  relations.’’ 
In  the  conduct  of  this  work  Mr.  Lee  will 
report  to  the  president  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  co-operate  with  the  publicity 
department  of  the  company. 


Are  You 
This  Man? 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  would  have  given  five 
years  of  his  life  for  the  opportunity 
he  is  offering  now  to  another  ambi¬ 
tious,  capable,  young  advertising  man 
as  his  assistant.  The  job  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  one;  hard  to  fill.  But  it’s  a  real 
job,  big  opportunity,  substantial  sal¬ 
ary  and  fine  people  to  work  with;  the 
kind  of  job  a  man  can  put  his  heart 
into. 

The  successful  applicant  must  be  a 
practical  copywriter  with  a  keen  mer¬ 
chandising  sense,  capable  of  planning, 
executing  and  selling  complete  local 
and  sectional  newspaper  and  farm 
paper  campaigns,  supervising  work  of 
two  other  copy  men  and  an  artist. 

Must  have  broad  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  advertising,  general  and  local, 
and  some  knowledge  of  newspaper 
co-operation  with  national  advertisers. 
Executive  ability  added  to  these  other 
qualifications  will  count  heavily.  But 
above  all,  he  must  be  steady,  loyal 
and  an  enthusiastic  and  tireless  work-> 
er.  New  ideas  will  be  welcomed,  but 
he  must  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
our  methods. 

“The  man’’  will  be  25  to  30  years  old, 
a  merchandising  service  manager  on  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  an  agency 
man  with  good  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  methods  or  even  the  assistant 
or  advertising  manager  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  product  of  general  distribu¬ 
tion. 

He  will  be  assistant  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Manager  of  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  a  farm  paper  and  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  all  leaders  in  their  field  in  a  hus¬ 
tling  Southwest  state.  Starting  salary 
$3,200  to  $4,000. 

If  you  are  the  man,  tell  us  all  about 
yourself,  experience  and  qualifications 
in  first  letter.  Interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  C-601,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  HINT  ON 


WEst/fVipginia 

{  I  P  E  Af  S  Y  V  A  W  I  A 


0PARK£RSBURC 


Q  FAIRHOUNT 
0  GRAFTON 
O  CLARKSBURG 


MART1NSBUR6  0 


^MUBTINGTOM 


O  CMARLESTOB 


BLUCPICLO 


FOOD  ADVERTISERS 

Will  do  well  to  stop  and  consider  West  Virginia 
as  a  market. 

West  Virginia  does  not  and  never  has  been 
able  to  produce  enough  food  to  sustain  her  peo¬ 
ple.  The  industrial  centres  are  very  largely  re¬ 
liant  upon  foods  imported  from  another  State. 

This  fact  constitutes  West  Virginia  a  great  food 
market. 

It  is  a  territory  to  be  considered.  These  daily 
newspapers  will  work  with  you  and  get  your 
message  over  in  West  Virginia. 

They  localize  national  advertising. 


Rate 

for 

CSrcu-  5,000 
lation  lines 

Bluefield 

tTelegraph  . (M)  4,a*0  .SZS 

Charleston 

’’Gazette  . (M)  13,S*2  45 

’’Gazette  . (S)  I4.S«S  .tS 

’Daily  Mail  . (EAS)  *,ZM  .M 

Clarksburg 

’Exponent  . (M)  74W  -KS 

ttTelegram  . (E)  7,2S8  .*35 

ttTelerram  . (S)  S,W7  .*35 

Fairmont 

’’West  Virginian.  ..(E)  4,454  .*3 

nTimes  . (M)  5,*S5  .*3 

Huntington 

’Herald-Dispatch.  ..(M)  I*, 404  435 
’Herald-Dispatch.... (S)  104S4  435 


Rate 

for 

Circu-  5,000 
lation  lines 

Martinsburg 

’Journal  . (E)  340*  42 

Parkersburg 

ttNews  . (M)  5,*53  .*2 

UNewe  . (S)  *427  .*2 

’’Sentinel  . (E)  *,*5*  .024 

Wheeling 

ttintelligencer  _ (M)  10430  .04 

«Now*  . (E)  14,10*  4* 

«News  . (S)  14,10*  .0* 

tOovernment  .Statements,  Apr.  1, 
1920. 

tlGovernment  Statements,  Oct.  1, 
1920. 

”A.  B.  C.  Reports,  Oct.  1,  1920. 
’A.  B.  C.  Reports.  Apr.  1,  1920. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  1921 

Important  Notice  to  All  Newspaper  Publishers 


The  Publishers  Buying  Corporation  announces  that  it  has 
40/60,000  tons  of  No.  1  European  newsprint  which  can  be  landed 
in  New  York  in  equal  monthly  instalments  during  1921  at  about 
7c.  per  lb.,  and  possibly  somewhat  below.  The  manufacturers 
are  to  furnish  bonds,  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of  the  paper 
ordered,  for  the  performance  of  the  contract  and  regular  deliv¬ 
ery  as  stated,  subject  to  the  usu^l  exceptions  of  fires,  strikes, 
public  disorders,  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

There  is  an  apparently  unlimited  amount  of  European  ton¬ 
nage  being  offered  under  similar  conditions  on  the  New  York 
market,  but  we  are  in  touch  with  several  of  the  real  people 
who  have  “honest-to-goodness”  paper.  Their  representations 
as  to  facilities,  quantity  and  deliveries  can  be  relied  upon. 

There  is  more  of  this  paper  than  the  present  members  of  the 
Publishers  Buying  Corporation  can  use,  thus  presenting  an 
opportunity  for  buyers  of  excess  tonnage,  particularly  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  to  fill  their  needs  for  192J 
at  about  regular  contract  prices. 

The  customers  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  will  need 
60,000  tons  from  the  spot  market  or  from  European  mills  next 
year,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  import  this  paper  rather  than 
to  bid  against  each  other  for  it  on  the  spot  market.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  Buying  Corporation  has  located  dependable  sources  of 
supply,  and  proposes  to  handle  the  business  for  them  on  a  cost 
basis. 

There  are  many  complexities  about  the  importation  of  news¬ 
print  which  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for 
handling  such  highly  technical  questions  as  Letters  of  Credit, 
Custom  House  inspection,  shipping  and  routing.  In  order  to 
supply  the  needs  .of  its  present  members,  the  Publishers  Buy¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  had  to  provide  this  machinery  and  place 
trained  men  in  charge.  We  can  handle  a  large  additional  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  at  slight  additional  expense  and  certainly  much 
cheaper  than  the  individual  publisher  buying  for  himself  on  the 
European  market  can  hope  to  do,  while  if  he  buys  on  the 
domestic  spot  market  he  will  have  to  pay  commissions  and 
profits  much  higher  than  our  very  moderate  overhead  cost  can 
possibly  amount  to. 

An  additional  advantage  which  will  be  secured  by  grouping 
of  orders  will  be  that  if  orders  are  placed  in  sufficient  volume, 
ocean  shipments  can  be  made,  not  only  to  New  York  but  to 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  as  may  be  required,  thus 
enabling  the  imported  paper  to  reach  a  wide  territory  at  low 
railroad  freight  rates. 

Prompt  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  close  for  this  paper, 
and  the  sellers,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  foreign  exchange,  which  might  wipe  out  their  antici¬ 
pated  profits  on  deliveries  running  throughout  1921,  insist  on 
having  a  firm  and  definite  order  from  us  and  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  so  that  on  the  day  the  contract  is  closed  by  cable,  they 
can  protect  themselves  against  a  rise  in  foreign  exchange. 

For  this  reason  and  because  there  is  not  time  to  handle  the 
details  by  correspondence,  we  are  calling  meetings,  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  8th 
and  9th. 


Those  who  are  at  present  members  of  the  Buying  Corporation 
are  invited  to  assemble  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  8th. 

Those  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Buying  Corporation 
will  meet  at  9  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  November  9th. 

Under  its  Articles  of  Incorporation,  By-Laws  and  Contracts 
with  its  members,  the  Publishers  Buying  Corporation  can  offer 
this  tonnage  only  to  such  publishers  who  have  already  complied 
or  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  To  take  membership  in  the  Publishers  Buying  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  purchasing  one  share  of  stock  for  $100. 

(2)  To  appoint  the  Publishers  Buying  Corporation  its  ex¬ 
clusive  purchasing  agent  to  negotiate  for  such  contract 
or  excess  tonnage  as  they  will  require  during  1921. 

(3)  To  pay  the  corporation’s  actual  cost  of  doing  business 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  deposit  in 
advance  to  cover  this  cost  $5  a  ton  on  the  tonnage 
required  for  1921.  The  unexpended  portion  of  this  wdll 
be  returned  by  the  Buying  Corporation. 

(4)  That  the  price  of  tonnage  bought  under  this  arrangement 
shall  be  averaged  between  the  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Directors  declaring  the  average  price  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  those  members  securing  tonnage  at  less  than  this 
average  agreeing  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  differential 
charge  per  ton  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  those 
members  who  pay  more  than  the  average  price  for  their 
tonnage. 

Those  publishers  who  attend  these  meetings  and  agree  to  the 
above  conditions  will  be  put  into  direct  contact  with  the  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  paper  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  test  samples,  interview  and  question  the  mill  representa¬ 
tives  and  satisfy  themselves  fully  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
proposition.  The  meeting  will  be  an  executive  session  and  a 
condition  for  attendance  will  be  the  full  acceptance  of  the  above 
requirements  and  the  signing  of  application  for  membership 
and  the  deposit  of  a  check  covering  the  tonnage  assessment.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  members  and  of  all  those 
publishers  who  are  willing  to  do  business  on  the  mutual  co¬ 
operative  basis  that  no  opportunity  be  allowed  to  outsiders  to 
break  into  the  proposition. 

The  price  will  be  got  down  to  the  lowest  possible  basis,  and 
when  the  bottom  has  been  reached  individual  negotiations  for 
further  price  reduction  will  be  of  absolutely  no  avail. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  enter  into  individual  correspondence 
with  scores  of  publishers  regarding  this  proposition.  There  are 
so  many  details  to  be  attended  to  that  time  will  not  permit. 
Come  to  the  meeting  with  your  check  and  authority  to  sign  a 
firm  order,  and  ready  to  agree  that  if  the  paper  and  proposition 
are  as  represented  and  satisfactory,  you  will  accept  it  and  other¬ 
wise  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  except  that  you  will  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  by  attempting  to  do  business 
with  the  vendors  on  the  side. 


PUBLISHERS  BUYING  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK,  OCT.  28,  1920. 


W.  J.  PAPEl,  President 
W.  W.  WEIAVER,  Vice-President 
GEO.  MARBLE,  Secretary 
JASON  ROGERS,  Treasurer 
J.  RAYMOND  HOOVER,  Counsel 
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THE  IMPROVING  PAPER  MARKET 

HERK  is  world-wide  indication  that  the  false 
l)ottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  paper  market  and 
that  fictitious  prices  are  tumbling. 

The  abundant  evidence  of  this  appearing  in  the 
United  States  is  supplemented  from  all  quarters.  In 
England,  France  and  South  .America  the  buyers  arc 
gaining  control  of  the  situation,  while  a  steady  flow 
of  increased  supply  seems  assured  from  Finland,  Hol¬ 
land  and  (iermany. 

In  P'rance  a  decree  has  been  issued  prohibiting  im- 
iwrtation  from  any  country  after  Nov.  1  of  paper 
on  rolls,  thus  confining  French  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  to  home  production.  This  will  mean  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  use  of  newsprint  in  France  and  a  release  for 
other  markets  of  considerable  tonnage  of  Swiss  and 
Swedish  product. 

In  England  consternation  is  said  to  exist  among 
the  paper  makers  and  dealers  because  of  circumstances 
that  seem  to  involve  lower  rates,  which  are  expected 
to  drop  in  the  immediate  future  to  4V2  pence  per 
pound.  Whether  other  qualities  of  paper  than  news¬ 
print  are  to  maintain  present  prices  in  England  is  not 
yet  quite  clear.  Startling  rumors  have  currency 
there. 

In  .Argentina  thousatids  of  tons  of  German  news¬ 
print  have  already  been  delivered  and  other  supply  is 
available  at  prices  as  low,  as  the  domestic  pajier  is 
being  sold  on  contract.  Small  .Argentine  publications 
not  in  position  to  contract  for  heavy  totinage  are  as¬ 
sured  relief  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  the  United  States  the  Publishers  Buyers’  Cor¬ 
poration,  taking  advantage  of  and  cooperating  with 
other  causes,  seems  to  have  effected  definite  steps 
toward  establishing  a  buyers’  control  of  the  news- 
pritit  market.  “I  am  informed.”  says  Treasurer 
Rogers  of  that  corixiration.  in  this  issue  of  Eiiitor  & 
PiBLisHER,  “that  contract  tontiage  prices  for  the 
first  quarter,  1921,  will  not  be  higher  than  b'/z  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  mill.  This  is  not  due  to  any  soft-heartedness 
on  the  part  of  the  trust  but  rather  reflects  an  in¬ 
ability  on  their  part  to  get  away  with  the  price  of 
cents  a  pound  which  they  had  planned  to  put  over 
for  1921.” 

Development  of  the  paper-making  industry  of 
Finland  has  been  greatly  stimulated  and  the  Finni.sh 
Cellulose  .Association,  which  represents  Finnish 
manufacturers  in  all  markets,  has  effected  relation¬ 
ship  with  one  of  .America’s  strotigest  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  and  has  opened  the  way  to  heavy  shipments. 
The  presence  in  New  York  of  Walter  Graesbcck, 
managing  director  of  the  association  of  Finnish  wood 
pulp  manufacturers,  H.  (ironvik,  managing  director 
of  the  Finnish  Paper  Mills  Union,  and  Fedi  Procope, 
a  member  of  the  Finnish  W’ood  Pulp  Union,  prom¬ 
ises  greatly  extended  trade  relations. 

Cables  state  that  the  Entente  Mission  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  interfering  with  Germany’s  newsprint  ex¬ 
port  and  the  only  restrictions  will  be  those  which  the 
(ierman  government  itself  will  establish  in  order 
that  it  may  control  and  reap  lienefits  from  paper 
exports.  The  way  is  opening  for  a  steady  output  of 
German  newsprint  and  the  United  States  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  favored  market. 

Upon  all  sides  there  is  abundance  of  indication 
that  the  following  strong  statement  by  Mr.  Rogers 
contains  conservative  truth  :  “I  sincerely  believe  that 
many  of  the  big  fellows  with  heavj'  future  commit¬ 
ments  will  lie  glad  to  dump  some  of  this  tonnage  on 
the  market  before  very  long.  Many  speculators  and 
jobliers  are  quietly  doing  so  already.” 

It  is  a  time  to  buy  sparingly.  There  is  better  buy¬ 
ing  ahead.  The  seller's  run  of  tyranny  is  nearing 
an  end.  The  buyer  is  gaining  mastery  of  the  market. 
All  the  forces  are  working  to  this  result. 


66C ALESM ANSHI P  on  paper  and  salesmanship  in 
•^person, ”  says  h'red  W.  Ellsworth,  ‘‘are  combin¬ 
ing  with  ever-increasing  cleverness  against  the  man 
with  the  dollar,  with  the  result  that  he  who  can 
resist  all  of  these  appeals  is  entitled  to  congratula¬ 
tions.”  Except  that  commerce-fleating  salesmanship 
is  the  canal  which  carries  to  the  man  his  dollar.  But 
for  it  he  would  not  have  the  dollar  either  to  spend 
or  keep. 


“HOIST  BY  HIS  OWN  PETARD” 

IT  may  not  be  unusual  for  a  great  banker  to  buy  a 
newspaper. 

It  IS  rather  unusual  for  a  newspaper  owner  to 
have  nothing  to  say  as  to  his  paper’s  editorial  policies. 

It  is  decidedly  unusual  for  the  owner’s  own  politi¬ 
cal  views  and  those  of  his  paper  to  Ik*  directly  at 
variance. 

But  such  anomalies  as  these  have  not  bothered 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Company, 
who  a  couple  of  years  ago  Ixjught  the  New  A'ork 
Evening  Post  and  placed  Edwin  F.  Gay,  a  Harvard 
professor,  in  charge  as  president  and  editorial  di¬ 
rector  without  strings  attached. 

The  extremely  liberal  policies  of  this  banker-owned 
paper  have  constituted  a  journalistic  puzzle.  People 
in  and  out  of  newspaper  and  banking  businesses  have 
wondered  why  a  leading  international  banker  should 
be  putting  his  money  into  a  newspaper  that  stoutly 
defends  the  rights  and  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
force  advocates  the  intere.sts  of  the  masses. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  banker-owner 
would  eventually  cause  his  paper  to  conform  to  his 
own  views  and  interests,  which  course  has  been  by 
no  means  unheard  of.  It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  paper  would  eventually 
convert  its  banker-owner  to  its  opinions. 

The  unexpected  has  happened,  and  Lamont  openly 
confesses  his  conversion.  He  aligns  himself  as  one 
among  the  many  to  whom  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  Evening  Post  have  carried  conviction. 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  Gay,  which  has  l>een  made 
public,  Lamont  says:  “In  framing  the  policies  of 
the  Eitning  Post  you  have  had  an  absolutely  free 
hand,  ^’our  decision  to  support  Cox  and  Roosevelt 
was  your  own  decision,  not  mine.  But  if,  as  a  life¬ 
long  Republican,  I  had  for  a  time  certain  misgivings 
as  to  your  decision,  I  may  now  say  that  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  campaign  have  resolved  my  doubts.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  Cox  and  Roosevelt.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
particular  decision,  there  is  gratification  to  newspaper 
men  in  discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  great  banker  own¬ 
ing  a  great  newspaper  may  not  only  not  attempt  to 
dictate  its  policies,  but  may  even  fall  subjeqt  to  their 
influence. 

Is  it  not  a  reversal  of  all  known  rules  of  the  game? 


64 TT  is  far  easier  to  write  ten  passably  effective 
sonnets  good  enough  to  take  in  the  not  too  in¬ 
quiring  critic,  than  one  effective  advertisement  that 
will  take  in  a  few  thousands  of  the  uncritical  buy¬ 
ing  folks,”  writes  Autolycus  in  London  Athenreum. 
.A  good  advertisement  must  not  only  be  universally 
intelligible ;  it  must  be  immediately  comprehensible 
and  directly  moving. 
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LIFTING  BAN  ON  FREE  SPEECH 

ARBITRARA’  and  repressive  laws  passed  during 
the  war,  limiting  free  press  and  free  speech, 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  if  they  had  any. 
When  Supreme  Court  Justice  Keogh  of  New  York 
declared  unconstitutional  the  city  ordinance  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  A’.,  under  which  the  sale  of  newspapers 
and  the  public  expression  of  opinion  had  long  been 
restrained,  the  .American  Civil  Liberties  Union  won 
its  first  legal  victory. 

National  attention  was  called  to  the  Mt.  Vernon 
situation  when  on  the  night  of  Oct.  12  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  Community 
Church,  New  A'ork  City,  Rose  Schneiderman,  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party  for  U.  S.  Senator, 
and  Norman  Thomas,  editor  of  the  World  To¬ 
morrow,  were  arrested  for  trying  to  speak  after  read¬ 
ing  certain  sections  of  the  Constitution  concerning 
free  speech  and  free  assemblage. 

On  the  same  evening  that  the  arrests  of  Holmes 
and  his  companions  occurred  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  was  holding  a  similar  meeting  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  .Albert  Boardman,  a  Socialist,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Evans  of  Boston,  had  previously  been  ar¬ 
rested  before  a  crowd  of  8,000  people.  The  Norwich 
meeting  was  one  of  a  series  being  held  in  Connecticut 
mill  towns  to  test  ordinances  and  police  regulations 
against  free  speech. 

The  same  week  saw'  Major  George  Haven  Putnam, 
the  publisher  and  a  civil  war  veteran,  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  a  Brooklyn  platform  from  which  he  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  on  Relations  between  America  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  right  of  free  speech*  is  not  to  be  successfully 
abridged  either  by  presumptuous  officials  or  by  the 
mob.  The  one  method  is  no  more  justified  than  the 
other.  Neither  has  legal  foundation  or  backing.  The 
pro-British  sympathizer  as  well  as  the  Socialist  has  a 
legal  right  to  speak  his  sentiments,  though  no  free 
American  citizen  is  required  to  listen  to  either. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  ordinance  had  become  particularly 
notorious  and  obnoxious  to  American  sense  of  fair 
play  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  invoked  to 
the  exclusion  of  certain  newspapers  from  sale  in  the 
town.  Such  official  narrow-mindedness  of  course  can¬ 
not  stand  the  test  of  court  or  common  sense. 

Many  such  ordinances,  plainly  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  passed  in  war  time  under  the  vicious 
theory  that  the  Constitution  is  suspended  in  time  of 
war,  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  menace  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  a  free  and  forward-looking 
people  should  at  all  times  enjoy. 

.At  best  they  only  make  for  violence.  At  worst  they 
breed  contempt  for  law. 


REWARDS  WITH  NO  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

UESTION  is  again  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
advertising  rewards  for  the  return  of  stolen 
goods  “with  no  questions  asked.”  Does  not  the 
honest  citizen  who  has  been  robbed  fail  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  as  such  citizen  when  the  ef¬ 
fort  he  makes  to  recover  his  property  is  one  that 
tends  to  make  burglary  a  safer  as  well  as  a  more 
profitable  occupation  than  it  otherwise  would  be’ 

Only  last  week  in  New  York  “absolutely  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked”  was  the  seductive  phrase  that  followed 
“$5,000  reward”  in  advertisements  pleading  for  the 
return  of  a  stolen  pearl  necklace.  The  inevitable  im¬ 
plication  of  this  is  that  no  attempt  of  any  kind  will 
be  made  to  apprehend  or  even  to  embarrass  the 
present  holder  of  the  stolen  property  when  he  comes 
to  get  in  cash  more  money  than  any  professional 
“fence”  would  be  likely  to  pay  him  for  it.  Is  this 
not  setting  a  premium  upon  robbery  by  securing  its 
safety? 

Victims  of  robberies  cannot,  perhaps,  be  held  to 
strict  justification  of  efforts  made  by  themselves  to 
get  back  their  property  by  any  means  that  may  he 
effective.  Self-interest  creates  for  them  excuses  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  themselves  at  least. 

But  can  newspapers  find  proper  justification  for 
becoming  a  party  to  methods  that  make  crime  safer, 
more  profitable  and  therefore  more  common?  I  hf 
newspaper  has  a  public  function  and  owes  a  public 
duty  far  higher  and  far  broader  than  that  of  the 
private  citizen  intent  only  upon  recovery  of  his 
stolen  property. 
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PERSONAL 


^EORGES  PELLETIER,  managing 
"editor  of  le  Devoir ;  Fernand  Rin- 
fret,  editor  of  le  Canada,  and  Noel 
,  Fauteux,  associate  editor  of  la  Presse, 
Montreal  newspapermen,  have  been  ap- 
ixjinted  professors  of  journalism  at  the 
new  Political  and  Social  Sciences  School, 
University  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

R.  S.  Barta,  general  manager  of  the 
U.  S.  Feature  Service,  New  York,  has 
returned  from  Europe,  where  he  made 
a  study  of  business  conditions  and  of 
the  political  and  economic  situation.  He 
announces  the  establishment  of  foreign 
representatives  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris 
and  \’ienna,  and  plans  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  others  later  in  connection  with 
beginning  a  foreign  news  letter  service. 

Controller  Cal.  Davis,  retiring  man¬ 
ager  editor  of  the  Hamilton  (Out.) 
Times,  and  Rhys  Crossin,  city  editor 
of  the  same  paper,  were  presented  by 
the  staff  of  the  Times  on  October  15 
with  Masonic  emblems.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  to  .Mr.  Davis  was  made  by  Mr. 
Crossin,  wbo  was  in  turn  surprised  when 
his  colleague,  Charles  Davis,  telegraph 
editor,  presented  to  him  a  similar  token 
of  the  staffs’  esteem. 

Henry  Starr  Richardson,  former  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Star,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Iward  of  motion 
picture  censors  in  Pennsplvania  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sproul. 

J.  \V.  Sanger,  trade  commissioner  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  has  just  returned  to 
W  ashington  from  a  year’s  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  conditions  in  Japan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  China.  His  reports  will  be 
published  by  that  Bureau. 

Carl  T.  Robertson,  associate  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  presented  with  a  silver  vase  by  the 
(ireeks  of  Cleveland.  The  gift  is  made 
in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  edi¬ 
torials  dealing  with  Greek  politics  and 
national  aspirations.  The  vase  is  in¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  “To  Carl  T.  Robert¬ 
son,  a  True  Lover  of  Justice,  Presented 
by  the  Hellenes  of  Cleveland.’’ 

Jay  Klock,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
(X.  Y.)  Freeman,  was  a  visitor  to  New 
York  this  week. 

Xorman  J.  Radder,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  will  return  to  Minnesota  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  following  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  as  head  of  the  University  of  In¬ 
diana  journalism  department. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

John  Barrett  Kerfoot,  formerly  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  Life,  and  Mrs.  .\nnie  C. 
Hunter  were  married  at  Freehold,  X.  J., 
October  26. 

Winn  Harrison,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  .\kron  News,  has  arrived  in 
Omaha  to  take  a  position  as  news  editor 
of  the  Omaha  Bee.  He  succeeds  Charles 
1..  Thomas,  who  died  recently. 

Sam  Head  has  resigned  as  city  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  EiiQuirer  to  enter  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  L.  R.  Steel  in¬ 
terests.  Mr.  Head  has  been  succeeded 
by  Frank  Balch,  formerly  vicinity  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 

Gerald  K.  Rudolph  has  resigned  from 
the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  of  which  he  was 
formerly  managing  editor.  Until  re¬ 
cently  he  was  conductor  of  the  Portside 
Column,  which  he  founded.  The  column 
is  now  being  conducted  by  Raymond  J. 
McCarthy,  of  the  Enquirer  staff. 

Dick  Murray,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Birney  Lynch,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Express,  now  sporting  editor  of  the  Sy¬ 
racuse  Post-Standard,  returned  to  Buf¬ 


falo  on  his  honeymoon,  his  bride  being 
Miss  Marian  Wood  of  Syracuse. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  former  assistant  night 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
who  joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
North  -American,  has  abandoned  news- 
paiier  work  to  become  identified  with 
the  banking  firm  of  H.  F.  Bachman  & 
Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  F.  Forbes,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  North  .American, 
who  has  been  closely  confined  to  the 
office  during  the  past  Summer,  last  week 
took  a  few  days’  rest  at  a  resort  on  the 
Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Halpen,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
left  that  paper  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
North  .American. 

William  W.  Moss,  who  has  been  bold¬ 
ing  down  various  combination  jobs  at 
the  North  American,  has  been  perma¬ 
nently  assigned  to  tbe  rewrite  desk. 

John  Farrington,  formerly  a  mcmlier 
of  the  staff  of  the  .Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  and  Leader,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Theodore  Von  Ziehursch,  formerly 
editor  of  the  siwrt  page  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  Public  Ledger  News  Bureau. 

VV’illiam  Callanan,  who  resigned  from 
the  city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Eiupurer,  to 
enter  Georgetown  L’niversity,  has  licen 
forced  to  temporarily  abandon  bis  studies 
Iiecause  of  illness. 

.Al.  Kirchoefer,  political  writer  of  tbe 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  bas  joined  tbe 
newspapermen  touring  with  Judge  Na¬ 
than  L.  Miller,  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  A'ork. 

John  .A.  Malloy  has  left  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  .Austin  (Tex.)  .American. 

John  Taylor,  formerly  of  Hamilton, 
Out.,  and  a  one-time  printer’s  devil  on 
a  Toronto  newspaper,  who  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  walking  trip  from  Kansas 
to  Thoreau’s  Walden  Pond,  Concord 
(Mass.),  reached  Toronto  on  October  20 
from  Hamilton.  He  had  intended  mak¬ 
ing  the  entire  trip  through  the  States, 
but  altered  his  plans  at  the  last  moment 
to  visit  his  old  home  town  and  other 
places  associated  with  his  early  life. 

Deane  E.  .Alexander,  recently  city 
editor  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times, 
who  resigned  to  go  to  the  Providence 
{Continued  on  Page  33) 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

George  W.  Pre.ston  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  James  E.  Fesler,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  has  been  made  acting  manager 
of  the  department.  Mr.  Preston  has  made 
no  announcement  of  his  plans  as  yet. 
Paul  Brial,  who  has  conducted  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  “Old  World  Chit-Chat”  for  ten 
years,  has  also  resigned. 

R.  G.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Labor  Review  and  Ma¬ 
con  Record,  labor  papers  published  in 
Decatur,  Ill.  .A.  L.  McKinney,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  papers,  has  mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Bert  Butterworth  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gravure  Circuit’s  list  of  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections  known  as  the  Graphic 
Newspapers. 

W.  J.  Hoffmann,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Tourist  .As.sociation,  which  is  of¬ 
ficially  financed  by  Oregon,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  as  its  object  the  increase  of 
tourist  travel  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
During  the  past  three  years  it  has  been 
a  large  user  of  advertising  space  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


r>  H.  BR.AMBLE,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  .Association  of 
Canadian  .Adverti.sers.  Mr.  Bramble 
brings  to  his  of¬ 
fice  an  extensive 
and  intensive 
experience  o  f 
advertising 
p  r  o  b  1  e  ms  a^;- 
q  u  i  r  e  d  from 
several  years’ 
training  in  the 
publishing  a  n  d 
advertising 
fields.  Educated 
for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  electri¬ 
cal  engineering, 
he  early  evinced 
a  desire  to  take  up  journalistic  work. 
His  first  connection  was  with  the  now 
defunct  Canadian  .Automobile.  Later  he 
struck  out  for  himself  as  editor  and  part 
Iiroprietor  of  the  Canadian  Motor  Cycle 
which  was  afterwards  merged  with  the 
Motor  magazine,  Toronto,  of  which  he 
became  manager.  In  1913  Mr.  Bramble 
organized  the  first  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 
Toronto,  of  which  he  became  the  man¬ 
ager.  .About  two  years  ago,  he  for.sook 
tires  for  confectionery  and  accepted  his 
present  position  with  the  Canadian 
Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  as 
.sales  and  advertising  manager.  It  is 
due  directly  to  his  efforts  that  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  .Advertisers  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1914,  when  he  was  elected  the 
first  secretary.  Mr.  Bramble  is  also  a 
director  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  and  is  the  only  Canadian  on  the 
board.  Since  his  connection  with  the 
.A.  C.  .A.,  he  has  done  much  practical 
and  effective  work  in  suppressing  the 
fake  programme  evil.  Conversely,  he  is 
a  staunch  friend  of  every  kind  of  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising. 


W.  H.  .Milligan,  late  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Irield,  Schlick  &  Co.,  drygoods, 
St.  Paul,  has  l)ecome  service  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel  for  the  Alinneapolis 
Journal,  and  was  given  a  farewell  dinner 
by  St.  Paul  advertising  men.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Saintly  City  is  Randall  L. 
Sweeney,  formerly  of  the  Dispatch- Pio¬ 
neer  Press  advertising  department. 


W’alter  G.  Grinols,  who  has  been  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  Daily  News,  has  returned 
to  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times 
as  advertising  manager. 

Walter  Whiteley  Hubbard,  recently 
advertising  sales  manager  of  tbe  Lud¬ 
wig  Piano  Company’s  factory  and  chain 
of  stores,  and  formerly  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  .American  and  Star,  now  heads  the 
advertising  and  business  departments  of 
the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 
The  News  building  is  being  rebuilt,  a 
new  Intertype  machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  added,  and  the  force  increased. 
Bernard  Kramer  has  been  made  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  secretary  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration. 

.Albert  B.  Harris,  well  kiiown  to  tbe 
agency  and  advertising  trade,  bas  re¬ 
signed  as  princii)al  clerk  of  the  .New 
A’ork  World’s  publication  department. 
Mr.  Harris  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  publication  departments  of  the  New 
A’ork  Tribune  and  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Don  F.  Stedfeld,  advertising  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Times, 
has  resigned  to  attend  the  New  A’ork 
University  school  of  business. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Indianapolis  News  delivered 
an  address  before  the  .Advertising  Club 
of  Indianapolis  on  “How  Newspapers 
Sell  National  Advertising  on  Basis  of 
Market  Rather  'Phan  on  Circulation.” 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISING  FOLKS 

Paul  Block,  of  New  A’ork,  while  at¬ 
tending  the  New  England  advertising 
conference  last  week,  entertained  about 
70  members  of  tlie  clubs  and  his  own 
l)ersonal  staff  at  dinner  and  a  party  at 
“The  Ziegfeld  Follies.” 

Dan  Gilkey  has  lieen  promoted  to  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  .Acason  Truck  Company, 
Detroit. 

W'illiam  E.  Mahoney,  who  has  l)een 
in  charge  of  publicity  and  advertising 
for  the  sales  section  of  the  Emergency 
I'leet  Corporation  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  resigned,  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
material  for  a  private  shipyard  at  Port¬ 
land.  He  was  formerly  marine  editor 
of  the  Oregonian,  and  has  l)cen  con-  * 
nected  with  I^)s  .Angeles  newspapers. 

bilmer  Grierson  turned  in  a  score  of 
111  and  won  the  Hudson  cup  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Detroit  .Adcraft  Club  tournament. 
Charles  H.  Kessler,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  was  host  to  50  .Adcrafters. 
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The  time  spent  in  reading  a 

HasKin  Letter 


is  never  wasted. 


\ 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1920 


TbU  page  i*  a  regular 
Weekly  Feature  of 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the  A.  A  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  contributions 
should  be  sent  Fred 
Millis,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis. 


HOW  FAR  SHOULD  A  NEWSPAPER  GO  IN  vertisers  are  given  the  privilege  of  re- 

.  _ _  vising  prices  on  the  day  of  publication 

SERV^lOE  FOR  LOOAL  ADVERTISERS  only  corrections  are  received  prior  to 

9:30  a.  m.  and  copy  is  received  the  night 

By  FRED  MILLIS  before  the  day  preceding  publication. 

,,,,,,,  ,  ^  The  first  day  (Wednesday)  the  rule 

more  copy  handled  by  local  news-  or  four  years.  Of  course  there  are  many  effect  only  6  pages  were  called 

paper  staff  men  the  better  off  the  pa-  successful  merchants  who  advertise  day  j^ck  by  the  ad  room  for  price  changes, 
per  is  provided  the  men  have  a  mer-  in  and  day  out  throughout  the  years  in  j^e  previous  Wednesday  30  pages  had 
chandising  angle  and  are  real  advertising  every  city,  but  the  staff  men  are  not  so  advertisements  calling  for  corrections, 
men,  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the  most  vitally  interested  in  this  kind  of  retailers.  Qn  Friday  8  pages  were  corrected, 
successful  newspaper  advertising  direc-  They  are  handling  the  smaller  accounts,  acminct  34  the  week  nrior 
tors  in  the  country.  These  smaller  accounts  come  and  go.  A  w  .  .a  ^  lU'c  were  made 

An  analysis  of  answers  from  twenty-  A  census  of  advertisers  of  a  paper  of  a  ■  ^  ed  tinnc  ^rf  Thnrcdav  11 
XII*  ji*j  ia  ’If  t  ««/v  ffood  in  dll  editions*  on  Tnursdsy  11 

eight  newspapers  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  ast  year  will  show  many  differences  ^  ^3  ^  thing 

and  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  coun-  from  one  of  the  year  before.  1  ,..1 .  Kef/^re  “Tf  we 

try  shows  that  newspapers  in  general  do  The  making  of  merchandising  and  ad-  ?  T  'I— ,11  Je  were  m 


3  iit  wuiiii/.  Allege  siiiiiiicr  accuums  come  ana  ko.  wr  j 

An  analysis  of  answers  from  twenty-  A  census  of  advertisers  of  a  paper  of  ^  u^pri  tJnnc  ^tf  Thiir«;Hav  11 

XII*  ji*j  ia  ’If  t  ««/v  jrood  in  all  editions*  on  Thursday  11 

:nfs3:^^^^  c^n!  Irlr  oT  tlieteTr  S.  r  ^beSfr’ 

try  shows  that  newspapers  in  general  do  The  making  of  merchandising  and  ad-  J^d  ont^goid^a'S  all  day  we  were  in 
not  w^t  to  write  much  copy  ^d  the  vertising  men  out  of  ^e  staff  will  go  „  the  foreman  of  the 

copy  that  they  do  write  IS  hurriedly  and  far  towards  helping  this  condition.  Of  fterotyping  department.  “The  saving  on 

rar^i^cclv  wrtffpn  Anvtnincr  cr/^Ac  iiicf  r/MircA  fhAfA  ^  ®  ^ 


On  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  regu- 
latun  the  ad  room  spent  26  hours  and 
20  1  ’nutes  on  corrections.  On  the  first 


copy  that  they  do  write  j  hurriedly  and  far  towards  helping  this  condition.  Of  “terotyping  department.  “The  saving  on 
carelessly  written.  Anythmg  goes  just  course  there  are  many  other  factors  m  ®  he  a  bie  item  We  will 

to  get  it  in  the  Paper.  Yet  at  the  same  retail  failures,  but  a  proper  handling  of  better  printing  results,  because 

time  they  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  each  advertising  will  generally  bring  about  a  ^  J  ^e  doing  the  double¬ 
year  in  mat  services.  There  is  a  bigger  correction  of  other  things  which  would  j  from  now  on” 

waste  in  mat  services  than  in  any  other  eventually  cause  failure.  P,  Wednesday  preceding  the  regu- 

element  of  advertising  department  ex-  ^  26  hours  and 

pense  because  they  are  not  used.  Staff  AD.  “DEADUNE”  WORKS  ,0  i  nutes  on  corrections.  On  the  first 

men  ont  .  "D.^PIDLY  increasing  growth'  of  re-  di*.,  under  the  new  plan,  4  hours  and  30 

1,  i!?  k*^**!i  ^  1  ^  newspaper  so  ici  ors  I\  j^jy^rtising  in  Indianapolis  has  minutes  were  used  on  price  changes, 
s  ou  e  eve  opers  o  usmess.  e  j^^de  necessary  several  changes  in  “dead  Twenty-two  hours  of  labor  were  used 
as  a  rule  a  ^eat  deal  more  time  and  ef-  corrections  on  the  News,  in  constructive  work  on  new  copy. 

^  ^  Though  only  ten  days  have  elapsed  since  More  copy  is  being  set  by  the  day 

tu  regulations  were  put  into  effect,  force  than  before.  Over-time  on  the 

after  he  is  in.  After  the  signature  is  on 

the  dotted  line  the  game  usually  becomes 

one  of  copy  chasing  If  instead  toe  soli-  SEVEN  STUDIES  IN  SERVICE 

citor  really  worked  at  the  job,  made 

himself  familiar  with  the  merchandise  <«  £  “o  >>  £  £  „ 

of  the  retailer,  took  a  real  hand  in  the  j 

preparation  of  the  copy,  saw  that  the  ad-  J  I 

vertisements  were  illustrated  properly,  ^  55  S  w  !S  i?  u,  cS  ^.2  ^ 

there  would  be  many  less  failures.  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

No  one  has  ever  compiled  newspaper  Post  .  310011  lS%No 

advertising  fatality  statistics.  But  Omaha  Bee .  5  l  l  l  l  l  10%  Yes  Charge  12c.  for  etchings  and  18c. 

doubtless  the  average  life  of  newspaper  Telegram"  2  0  0  0  0  2  40%  No  half  tones, 

advertisers,  counting  them  all,  big  ones  Grand  Rapids  \ 

and  little  ones,  is  not  more  than  three  Press  .  4  0  O  l  0  3  5-1- 10%  No  Write  14,000  lines  copy  a  week. 


OUR  PERSONAL  CORNER 


lyi  ARCELLUS  FOSTER  is  a  director 
•^’■*'of  the  Newspaper  Department  and 


SEVEN  STUDIES  IN  SERVICE 

Paper 

Number 

services' 

Shoe 

Men’s 

Women’s 

Furniture 

General 

Percent  of 
local  copy 
written 
by  staff 

z.  o 

r 

z  rt 

U 

n 

Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

Post  .  3  1 

0  0  11 

15% 

No 

Omaha  Bee .  5  1 

1111 

10% 

Yes 

Charge  12c.  for  etchings  and  18c. 

Rfcky  Mountain 

(N.C.)  Telegram  2  0 

0  0  0  2 

40% 

No 

for  half-tones. 

Grand  Rapids 

Press  .  4  0 

0  10  3  S-l-10% 

No 

\ 

Write  14,000  lines  copy  a  week* 

Cincinnati  Times 

Star  .  1  0 

0  0  0  1 

1% 

No 

Little  Rock  Demo¬ 
crat  .  3  0 

110  1 

5% 

No 

. 

Indianapolis  Star.  8  0 

1115 

25% 

No 

fully  on  this  page. 
WeTl  let  his  stuff 
go  just  as  he 
wrote  it: 

“Born  in  Pem¬ 
broke,  Ky.,  No¬ 
vember  29,  1870. 
Started  as  a 
printer’s  devil  on 
a  country  news¬ 
paper  when  15 
years  of  age,  be¬ 
came  a  reporter 
on  the  Houston 
Post  when  22 
years  of  age  and 


of  the  day  of  publication. 

The  new  regulation  states  that: 


that  is  one  thing  they  do  not  have  to  do 
now.  Others  who  forgot  about  their  ad- 


“With  the  volume  of  advertising  vertisement 


representative 


Mascellus  E.  Foster 


handled  daily  we  can  not  possibly  con-  called  are  paying  more  attention  to  their 
tinue  to  make  all  corrections  asked  for  copy.  The  regulation  has  taught  him 
on  days  of  publication.  Advertisers  who  that  advertising  is  a  big  part  of  his  busi- 
desire  to  see  proofs  will  be  given  the  ness — a  necessity  that  should  not  be 
same  service  as  formerly,  when  their  toyed  with.  More  constructive  thought 


years  of  age  and  copy  complete  as  to  text  matter,  matrix,  has  been  put  into  copy  during  the  past 

was  made  managing  editor  at  the  age  of  29.  cuts  and  prices  is  received  by  the  News  week  than  in  any  other  single  month. 
Organized  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  the  the  night  before  the  day  preceding  pub-  The  advertiser  now  has  the  time  to  do  it. 
year  1902  with  capital  stock  of  $25,(X)0.  Hcation.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  paper  is 

The  paper  grew  very  rapidly  both  in  “Proofs  can  be  seen  the  day  preced-  now  complete.  All  these  papers  now 
circulation  and  business  and  today  toe  jng  publication,  at  which  time  reasonable  quote  the  correct  advertised  prices. 
Chronicle  is  a  $400,000  corporation,  with  corrections  will  be  made.  Copy  received  There  are  no  blank  spaces  for  “cuts 
total  assets  of  $2,000,000.  It  owns  a  ten-  the  day  prior  to  publication  will  be  set  coming,”  no  holes  for  “copy  to  fill.”  No 
story  building  and  the  finest  newspaper  as  ordered  and  copy  instructions  will  be  advertisements  missed  on  early  runs  are 
plant  in  the  South,  including  a  complete  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  no  made  up  the  next  day. 

Rotogravure  outfit  for  the  printing  of  proof  will  be  shown.  The  display  department  of  the  News 

picture  sections.  “Copy  will  be  set  in  order  as  received,  is  relieved  of  toe  "office  boy”  work  of 

“The  Chronicle  has  led  the  entire  Early  copy  will  most  naturally  secure  rushing  proofs  to  advertisers  and  back 
South  on  national  advertising  for  the  the  best  attention  from  the  compositor.”  to  the  office  by  9:30  on  day  of  publica- 
last  three  years.”  Department  stores  and  local  food  ad-  tion.  The  whole  day  is  spent  on  active 


sales  work.  Salesmen  are  replacing  of¬ 
fice  boys.  Brain  work  is  supplanting 
foot  work. 

DOES  IT  PAY? 

'T'HE  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Index  sends 
into  the  Department  a  marked  copy 
in  which  it  calls  the  Index  “a  crooked 
newspaper”  along  with  some  other  rather 
strong  language  accusing  the  paper  of 
making  a  false  circulation  statement. 
Without  going  into  the  merits  in  the 
least  bit  of  the  argument,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  advisability  of  putting  such 
accusations  in  one’s  paper?  Doesn’t  it 
tend  to  arouse  suspicion  of  all  news¬ 
papers’  methods. 

LATE  ENTRANT 

66  ORE  PEP,”  a  monthly  publica- 
tion  of  the  British  Wig  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Kingston,  Canada,  is  an 
entrant  in  the  contest  for  newspaper 
dealer  publications.  More  Pep  was  a 
little  late  in  coming  in  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  could  not  be  considered  along  with 
the  other  publications.  The  ranking  of 
the  dealer  publications  is  being  made  by 
newspaper  men  in  three  different  cities. 
The  results  will  be  announced  next  week. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DEALERS 

66^  HEY  have  found  that  ‘for  sale  at 
all  dealers’  has  grown  stale  on  a 
public  which  has  become  tired  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  elusive  needle  in  the  haystack.” 

This  gem  from  one  of  Jason  Rogers’ 
recent  advertisements  certainly  drives 
home.  National  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  can  be  fostered  by  news¬ 
papers  following  broad-minded  selling 
methods  such  as  those  of  the  New  York 
Globe. 


therefore  should  be  treated  very  respect-  the  results  already  demonstrated  that  toe  night  shift  has  practically  been  elimi- 
fully  on  this  page.  co-operation  of  the  local  advertiser  can  nated. 

WeTl  let  his  stuff  secured  and  that  he  realizes  that  a  Advertisers  who  used  to  write  copy 

justifiable  regulation  from  a  newspaper  in  the  rough  and  edit  on  the  first  proof 
is  as  legitimate  as  any  of  toe  rules  that  now  furnish  definite  layouts  and  specific 
govern  his  own  business.  The  News  has  instructions.  Others  who  accepted  a 
been  for  several  years  accepting  correc-  proof  as  an  invitation  to  make  correc¬ 
tions  on  all  advertising  up  to  9:30  a.  m.  tions,  are  somew'hat  relieved  because 


THE  IDEA  COLUMN 

Ad^'eriising  Managers  are  urged  to  send  in 
new  ideas  both  in  selling  and  handling  business. 
If  you’ve  done  something  good  mail  to  Depart¬ 
ment.  News  Building.  Indianapolis. 

Yl^  HY  not  get  out  a  monthly  bulletin 
”  with  fifteen  or  twenty  ideas  for 
store  arrangement  for  local  retailers? 
- Charlie  Miller,  Atlanta  Guardian. 

Watch  for  raises  in  prices  of  shaves 
or  any  other  such  things  which  can  be 
done  by  modern  appliances  and  get 
stores  to  go  in  heavy  at  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  time.  For  instance,  if  the  laundry 
rates  arc  lowered  hop  onto  the  electric 
washing  machine  stores. — Harry  W. 
Palmgren,  Qeveland  News. 

Inviting  local  merchants  to  round  table 
staff  meetings  in  which  merchandising 
problems  are  discussed  will  make  better 
merchandisers  out  of  your  solicitors  and 
will  put  you  in  good  with  your  mer¬ 
chants. — F.  C.  Hamilton,  Ft.  Wayne 
News. 

Capitalize  events  in  your  promotion 
matter.  The  best  thing  we  have  gotten 
out  recently  has  been  a  folder  showing 
a  baseball  player  about  18  inches  high 
just  at  the  time  the  world  series  was 
on.  We  tied  on  to  toe  illustration  that 
the  Dispatch  was  a  leader  in  space  and 
circulation. — Harvey  Young,  Columbus 
Dispatch. 
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Robert  Polhamus,  former  night  city 
EDITORIAL  PERSONALS  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  has  joined 

(Continued  from  Page  31)  ‘^e  New  York  Sun. 

Miss  Marion  Pratt,  of  the  Coldvvater 
(K.  I.)  Sunday  Journal,  sprang  a  sur-  (Mich.)  Reporter,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
prise  on  his  friends  by  marrying  Miss  L.  Detroit  Journal. 

Pauline  Brady,  of  Brockton,  society  J-  H.  McKiddy,  formerly  with  the  edt- 

editor  on  the  Times,  previous  to  leaving  torial  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and 

that  city.”  Upon  completing  his  duties  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 

at  the  Times,  Mr.  Alexander  was  pre-  Julsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  now  is  manag- 
sented  a  leather  dressing  case,  with  toilet  editor  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily 
accessories,  and  a  gold  piece  as  tokens  News. 

of  esteem  by  his  associates.  The  presen-  Uri  Mulford,  veteran  newspaperman 
tation  speech  was  made  by  the  managing  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  was  confined  to  his 
editor,  George  M.  Gifford.  home  for  several  days  as  the  result  of 

Lieut.  Charles  K.  Hickey,  an  U.  S.  being  struck  and  knocked  down  by  an 

.\rmy  reserve  corps  aviator  and  former  automobile. 

Brockton  newspaperman,  is  managing  L.  R.  Barker  has  joined  the.  copy  desk 
the  publicity  campaign  for  former  Lieut,  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He 
Gov.  Louis  E.  Frothingham,  of  Easton,  was  city  editor  of  the  Post  until  he  re- 
Mass.,  candidate  for  Congress.  signed  a  few  weeks  before  the  paper’s 

Edward  B.  Gurney,  a  former  Brockton  sale, 
newspai^rman  has  become  associate  Rosenblum,  of  the  old 

editor  of  the  Norwood  (Mass.)  Messen-  Hartford  Post  staff,  has  gone  to  New 

X,.  .  .  •  .  .  York  to  renew  her  course  in  the  Co- 

Angus  S.  MacKay,  formerly  with  the  journalism. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has  been  _  ,  r  .u  .• 

appointed  to  the  executive  committee  of  ^  the  Minneapolis 

the  Bridgeport  Post  of  the  American  Daily  News,  is  with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Legion. 

Curtis  C.  Bradner  has  started  a  “col-  S’cottie  McKenzie  Frasier,  a  wcll- 
umn”  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  De-  known  newspaper  feature  writer,  is  the 
troit  Journal  called  “The  Hill  Top.”  author  of  “Fagots  of  Fancy,”  a  book  of 
Bradner  left  the  Free  Press  to  join  the  free  verse  poems,  which  will  be  issued 
Journal  staff.  November  1  by  the  Progressive  Publish- 

Miss  Rose  Kiehl,  secretary  to  Edward  ers,  Inc.  Mrs.  Frasier,  who  resided  for 
Flicker,  business  manager  of  the  Bridge-  some  time  in  New  York,  now  makes  her 
port.  Conn.,  Post  Publishing  Company,  home  in  Dothan,  Ala. 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  pro-  Mrs.  Walter  Whiffen,  wife  of  the  Asso- 
gram  committee  of  the  Bridgeport  Busi-  ciated  Press  correspondent  at  Peking, 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  club,  of  China,  is  visiting  relatives  in  Chicago, 
which  Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Kilpatrick,  society  Conland,  business  manager  of 

editor  of  the  Telegram,  is  president.  Hartford  Courant,  has  been  spending 

Lawrence  Boardman,  late  of  the  Min-  j^g  ^.ggj^  ju  the  city 
neapolis  Daily  News,  is  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  — — — — — — — — — 

Press.  U.  S.  PAPER  MARKET 

C.  C.  Jenkins,  managing  editor  of  the  BREAKS 

Fort  William  Times-Journal  .for  the  last  _ 

eight  years,  has  resigned  his  position  to  ,  es 

join  the  staff  of  MacLean’s  Magazine,  itonUnued  from  page  5) 

Toronto.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been  a  fre-  — 

quent  contributor  to  Canadian  and  Amer-  England  may  or  may  not  be  responsible 
ican  magazines.  for  the  English  offer. 

Roscoe  Fawcett,  who  recently  resigned  One  well-known  New  York  firm  is 
as  sporting  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore-  offering  20,000  tons  for  1921  delivery  on 
gonian  to  accept  an  aviation  captaincy  contracts  at  7)4  cents,  c.  i.  f.  New  York; 
in  the  regular  army,  has  been  ordered  George  Von  Busche,  an  independent  deal- 
)o  report  at  Marsh  Field,  Riverside,  er  of  Hamburg,  is  offering  5,000  tons  for 
Cal.  1921  delivery  on  contracts  at  654  cents, 

W.  M.  Kipp,  western  manager  of  the  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  There  are  two  things 
Canadian  Press,  Limited,  has  retiirired  that  publishers  buying  overseas  tonnage 
to  Winnipeg  from  a  tour  of  the  C.  P.  should  remember. 

offices  in  Eastern  Canada,  having  go;ie  Shipments  of  100  tons  or  more  will  be 
as  far  as  Halifax.  handled  by  the  railroads  lighterage  free 

Harold  Germaine,  who  has  been  a  re-  i„  Xew  York,  and  on  shipments  of  500 
porter  on  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Even-  tons  and  over  delivery  will  be  made  to 
ing  Herald  for  two  years,  has  resigned  any  Atlantic  port  at  practically  the  same 
to  become  claim  investigator  for  the  rate  as  for  delivery  in  New  York. 
Connecticut  Com])any  at  Hartford.  He  E.  R.  Wolf,  general  manager  of  La 
is  the  secretary  of  tlve  Manchester  Press  J’rensa,  New  York,  has  been  importing 
Club.  some  German  newsprint  and  claims  that 

Marjory  .'\dams,  of  the  Boston  Globe  he  is  now  preparing  to  put  in  operation 
staff,  visited  New  York  last  week.  *  a  plan  that  will  enable  him  to  put  for- 
Miss  Hazel  Stanton,  a  recent  graduate  eign  paper  in  New  York  at  a  price  as 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  is  low  as  that  asked  for  domestic  news- 
now  exchange  editor  of  the  New  York  print. 

Journal  of  Commerce.  Within  the  last  week  one  American 

Joseph  .\.  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  i)ubli.sher  is  reported  to  have  closed  one 
New  York  World  staff,  is  now  head  of  1921  contract  for  30,0(X)  tons  of  foreign 
publicity  for  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Cor-  paper  at  7H  cents,  and  the  same  pub- 
poration,  at  Culver  City,  Cal.  lishcr  is  said  to  be  considering  an  offer 

E.  Paul  Redding,  for  some  time  assist-  of  an  additional  40,000  tons  at  a  lower 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  has  figure. 

gone  with  the  Reuter  News  Bureau,  and  Reports  to  Editor  &  Publisher  from 
will  be  stationed  for  the  present  at  every  source  wotdd  indicate  that  not 
Shanghai,  China.  less  than  200,000  Ions  of  foreign  news- 

Elias  H.  Beam,  formerly  of  the  De-  print  will  be  offered  to  American  pub- 
troit  Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ushers  for  1921  delivery.  It  must  be 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  this 

Harry  Dayton,  baseball  writer  of  the  paper  is  being  forced  into  this  market  in 
Detroit  Journal,  has  .resigned,  and  will  an  effort  to  balance  tr-ade,  and  at  most 
join  the  publicity  department  of  the  Gen-  this  condition  cannot  last  more  than  a 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  Flint,  Mich.  few  years. 


ILLINOIS 


Has  the  highest  valuation  of  farm  lands  of 
any  state  in  the  Nation,  and  stands  first  in 
valuation  of  its  field  crops. 

The  greatest  market  for  the  selling  of  farm 
products  is  Illinois. 

Farmers,  stock  raisers,  merchants  from  the 
West  go  to  Illinois,  not  only  to  sell,  but  to  buy. 

Illinois,  as  a  manufacturing  state  ranks 
toward  the  top — as  a  railroad  state  it  is  the 
king  pin.  Illinois  is  made  up  of  58,980  square 
miles  of  “Big  Business.” 

Illinois  daily  newspapers  as  listed  below, 
cover  this  great  state.  Use  these  dailies  and 
get  your  share  of  the  business. 


Rate  for  Rate  for 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Champaign  Daily  News-Gazette. 

..(E) 

8,609 

.04 

.04 

Chicago  Evening  American . 

..(E) 

364,769 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner . 

.(M) 

344,538 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . 

..(S) 

626,637 

.75 

.75 

ttChicago  Daily  Journal . . 

..(E) 

117,588 

.26 

.24 

tChicago  Daily  News . 

..(E) 

398,405 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

..(E) 

52,981 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Press . . 

..(M) 

11,007 

.035 

.0325, 

Moline  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

9,747 

.04 

.04 

♦Peoria  Journal-Transcript . (M&E) 

31,011 

.11 

.09 

Peoria  Star . . 

..(E) 

22,913 

.075 

.06 

Rock  Island  Argus . 

..(E) 

9,072 

.04 

.04 

Sterling  Gazette . 

..(E) 

4,863 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements,  October  let,  1920. 
fPublishers’  Statement. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 
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NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  CLUBS 


Chicago. — Two  hundred  members  at¬ 
tended  a  “Pow  Wow”  party  in  the  Press 
Club  rooms  last  Saturday  night.  Opie 
Read.  Col.  VV'illiam  Lightfoot  Visscher 
and  P'rank  Comerford  spoke.  A  score 
of  theatrical  folk  were  the  guests.  An  in¬ 
ter-club  chess  tournament,  started  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Press  Club  players,  has 
lieen  arranged  with  the  Hamilton  Club. 
Irving  Batchelor  and  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster  addressed  the  Press  Qub  in¬ 
formally  at  luncheon  last  Saturday. 
Batchelor  told  of  his  early  newspaper 
experiences  on  the  New  York  Times. 

Philadelphia. — James  Linton  Engle, 
newly  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
United  Typotheta;  of  America,  was  en¬ 
tertained  at  dinner  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  last  Thursday  by  200 
members  of  the  Typothete  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Speakers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
national  officer  included  William  J. 
Eynon,  of  Washington ;  E.  Lawrence 
Fell,  of  Philadelphia;  Albert  Finlay,  of 
Boston;  John  C.  Hill,  of  Baltimore; 
Frederick  G.  Kalkhoff,  .\lfrcd  E.  Om- 
men  and  J.  Clyde  Oswald,  of  New  York, 
and  W.  V.  Paschalls.  A  short  play  was 
given  at  the  dinner  showing  that  im¬ 
provements  could  be  made  in  a  printing 
establishment  under  the  management  of 
the  master  printers’  organization. 

Philadelphia. — The  Poor  Richard 
Club  played  host  last  week  to  a  group  of 
advertising  and  business  men  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  when  the  organization  ob- 
.served  “.Mlentown  I>ay”  at  its  South 
Camac  street  home.  The  guests  were 
headed  by  Charles  Graham,  president  of 
the  .Advertising  Club  of  Allentown. 

Detroit. — On  the  eve  of  the  Direct 
Mail  .Advertising  Association  convention 
in  Detroit,  the  Michigan  Inter-City  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  met  Octol)er  26. 
James  H.  Buswell  of  Kalamazoo,  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  dinner  at  which  100  guests 
were  present.  Frank  Martin  of  Detroit, 
was  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Chic.ago. — J.  J.  Arnsfield,  advertising 
manager  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  .Advertisers’  Association  of  Chicago 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  .A.  H.  Hopkins,  who  resigned 
from  the  C.  I'.  Pease  Co.  to  take  charge 
of  the  domestic  advertising  division  of 
the  J.  Roland  Kay  Co.  Keith  J.  Evans, 
advertising  manager  of  Jos.  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
Julius  Holl,  advertising  manager  of 
Link-Belt  Company,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  Mr.  Hopkins’  retirement. 

Detroit. — Members  of  the  .Adcraft 
Club  again  give  a  series  of  lectures  this 
Winter  in  the  annual  advertising  course 
at  the  University  of  Detroit.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  being  in  the  hands  of  Harry 
P.  Breitenbach.  The  first  lecture  was 


LEADS 


all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 

Department  Store 

ADVER'nSINC 


A  sufficient  recommendation  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 


delivered  October  20,  by  Milton  C. 
Hirchfield,  whose  topic  was  “Problems 
of  the  General  Advertiser.”  Other  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  E.  G.  Frank,  1.  Himelhoch, 
Joseph  G.  Nemethy,  Charles  D.  Koethen, 
T.  E.  Robinson,  W.  A.  Ratigan,  Elmer 
Grierson,  Edward  R.  Grace  and  A.  C. 
Grace. 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston  .Ad¬ 
vertisers’  -Association’s  last  meeting 
heard  Edwin  E.  Zety,  traveling  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Hearst’s  Magazine,  and 
Follette  Isaacson,  manager  of  the  Isaac¬ 
son  Advertising  Agency.  Both  declared 
that  it  was  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Texas  advertising  men  that  At¬ 
lanta  won  the  1921  convention,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  Texas  advertising  men 
should  attend  this  convention  in  large 
numbers.  Mr.  Isaacson  said  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  come  to  be  a  profession, 
and  that  merchants  should  be  charged 
for  advice  on  advertising  lines  just  as 
a  patient  is  charged  by  the  physician  for 
a  diagnosis.  « 

Portland,  Me. — The  Express  Tele¬ 
gram  Club,  consisting  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Express-Advertiser  and 
the  Sunday  Telegram,  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  season,  elected  officers  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  Leigh  B.  Motherwell ; 
vice-president,  Thomas  J.  Flaherty; 
treasurer,  H.  J.  R.  Tewksbury,  and  sec¬ 
retary,  Judson  Nichols.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  papers  concerning 
the  formation  of  a  relief  association. 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Dallas  Better 
Business  Bureau,  an  adjunct  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  -Advertising  League,  has  elected  di¬ 
rectors  as  follows ;  Milt  Pandres,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Titche-Goettinger 


The 

Pittsbursh 
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has  the  second 
largest  mom* 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

29,861  Average 
Paid  CirculatioD  sundry 

Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD! 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

The  Market  of  Bnffato  it  profitable 
and  may  be  economically  cultivated. 
60%  of  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  have  representative  factoris  lo¬ 
cated  within  Buffalo  City  Limits. 

This  wonderful  diversity  of  Industry 
insures  a  steady  and  lucrative  market. 

Btilfalo  Evanlnf  Nows  Cawars  Buffalo 

E.  H.  BUTLER,  PnblUhor 

Kaily-Saaitb  Co.,  Kaprsaaitatfvsa 
Marbridfo  BlSf.,  Naw  Yorfc 
Lytton  Bldf.,  CUcafo 


Company;  L.  H.  Lewis,  president  L.  H. 
Lewis  Company;  Edgar  Hurst,  presi¬ 
dent  Hurst  Bros. ;  G.  G.  Addington,  sec¬ 
retary  Chilton  -Advertising  .Agency;  W. 
R.  Patterson,  vice-president  Keith-Pat- 
terson  Motor  Company;  j.  Howard 
Payne,  vice-president  Fraser  Brick 
Company ;  S.  G.  Howell,  owner  and 
publisher  Motion  Picture  Journal. 


Cox  Visita  New  York  Timea 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Cox,  after  the 
Governor’s  speech  in  New  York,  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  October  23, 
were  taken  by  Louis  Wiley,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  to 
the  Times  Building,  where  those  at  work 
on  the  Sunday  edition  greeted  him.  He 
was  shown  the  editorial  and  mechanical 
departments,  the  inspection  lasting  forty 
minutes. 


Houston  Chronicle  la  Nineteen 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Chronicle  sig¬ 
nalized  its  nineteenth  birthday  on  Oc- 


THE  DOMINATING  CITY 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Bridgeport — and  the  great  Bridgeport  district — is  the 
heart  of  the  Industrial  center  of  Southern  New  England. 
Its  200,000  people  are  prosperous,  ambitious,  receptlre 
to  new  Ideas,  and  buyers  advertised  goods. 

The  dpminating  advertising  force  in  this  desirable  held 
is  the  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram. 

To  cover  New  England  right — to  cover  Connecticut  at  all 
— you  must  advertise  In 

THE  POST-TELEGRAM 

BRItX;EPORT,  CONN. 

Only  A.  B.  C.  Papers  in  Bridgeport 


SCRIPPS 

NEWSPAPERS 

FOREIGN  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT 

Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office: 

MatbridRC  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

dominates  a  field  whose  banks  have  more 
than  $34,000,000  on  deposit  is  one  more 
good  reason  for  the  nationai  advertiser 
covering  this  exceptionally  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card. 

Frank  R.  Nortfas-up,  Spacial  Rapresentn- 
tive, 

3(3  FUth  Avenue,  Naw  York  City 
Aaaociation  Building,  Chicago 
J.  Lyla  Kinsnooth,  PubHsker, 
Aabury  Park,  N.  J. 


tober  10  by  a  pictorial  tale  of  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Sunday  gravure  section, 
showing  the  Chronicle’s  ten-story  build¬ 
ing  and  some  of  the  machinery  required 
to  produce  the  modern  paper. 


New  "Sunday”  In  Oregon 

Albany,  Ore. — The  Democrat,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  has  started  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  with  the  A.  P.  service. 


Remember  Perth  Amboy  uad  the 
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!■  mehing  up  poor  liats. 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP 
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303  Fifth  Awe.,  New  York  City 


Circulation  Bells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
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International  News 
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Concord,  North  Carolina 

Concord  manufactures  more  finished  cot¬ 
ton  goods  than  any  town  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  these  mills  about  SO.OOO  bales 
of  cotton  are  used  yearly.  There  are 
3,698  looms  and  171,422  spindles.  The 
largest  towel  mills  in  the  World  are  at 
Concord  and  Kannapolis,  a  suburb. 
Concord  is  one  of  the  best  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  Cabarrus  County  which  produces 
fine  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  other  crops. 

The  Concord  Daily  Tribune  covers  the 
city  of  Concord  thoroughly,  and  also  the 
surrounding  section.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  is  a  well  edited 
and  printed  newspaper. 

Repreaented  by 
Frost.  Landis  dk  Kohn 
Chicago  New  York  Atlanta 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  tbonaand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  B.  Lnts, 
First  Nst'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni. 
Riistem  Representative,  Dan  A.  Ckrroll. 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Few  Papers — (if  any) — surpaia  the 
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NEW  JERSEY 


TIMES 


AS 

A  Food  Medium 


Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more— was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  houiewivet,  rctailcrz  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages. 
Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circulation  36,649.  Member  A.  B.  C. 

KELLY-SMITH  OO. 

Mathridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 
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UNDER  THE  JACKET 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 


Dutch  mainland,  where  he  took  charge 
pf  a  small  parish ;  and  when  he  finished 
his  work  he  was  mourned  by  king  and 
peasant  as  one  of  the  leading  clergy¬ 
men  of  his  time  and  people. 

A  third  soi,  scorning  his  own  safety, 
plunged  into  the  boiling  surf  one  of  those 
nights  of  terror  so  common  to  that  coast, 
rescued  a  half-dead  sailor,  carried  him 
to  his  father’s  house,  and  brought  him 
lack  to  a  life  of  usefulness  that  gave  the 
world  a  record  of  imperishable  value, 
b'or  the  half-drowned  sailor  was  Hein¬ 
rich  Schliemann,  the  famous  explorer  of 
the  dead  cities  of  Troy. 

The  first  daughter  now  left  the  island 
nest ;  to  her  inspiration  her  husband 
owed,  at  his  life’s  close,  a  shelf  of  works 
in  philosophy  which  today  are  among 
the  standard  Ixtoks  of  their  class. 

The  second  daughter  worked  beside 
her  husband  until  she  brought  him  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  preach¬ 
ers  of  his  land,  speaking  for  more  than 
forty  years  the  message  of  man’s  bet¬ 
terment. 

To  another  son  it  was  given  to  sit 
wisely  in  the  councils  of  his  land; 
another  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  Another  daughter,  refusing 
marriage  for  duty,  ministered  unto  and 
made  a  home  for  one  whose  eyes  could 
not  see. 

So  they  went  out  into  the  world,  the 
girls  and  boys  of  that  island  home,  each 
carrying  the  story  of  their  father’s  sim¬ 
ple  but  beautiful  work  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  mother’s  message.  Not 
one  from  that  home  but  did  well  his  or 
her  work  in  the  world;  some  greater, 
some  smaller,  but  each  left  behind  the 
traces  of  a  life  well  spent. 

And,  as  all  good  work  is  immortal, 
so  today  all  over  the  world  goes  on  the 
influence  of  this  one  man  and  one 
woman,  whose  life  on  that  little  Dutch 
island  changed  its  barren  rocks  to  a 
bower  of  verdure,  a  home  for  the  birds 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  The 
grandchildren  have  gone  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,  and  are  now  the 
generation  of  worker.s — some  in  the  far 
East  Indies;  others  in  .\frica;  still 
others  in  our  own  land  of  .America.  But 
each  has  tried,  according  to  the  talents 
given,  to  carry  out  the  message  of  that 
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day,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  grandfather’s 
work;  just  as  it  is  told  here  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book,  who,  in  the  efforts 
of  his  later  years,  has  tried  to  carry  out, 
so  far  as  opportunity  has  come  to  him, 
the  message  of  his  grandmother : 

“Make  the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful 
and  better  because  you  have  been  in  it.’’ 
♦  ♦  * 

VVe  cannot  change  the  title  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  let  our  thoughts  dwell  on  the 
thing  that  the  trees  of  those  little  Dutch 
islands  gave  to  .\merica  through  an  edi¬ 
tor. — B.  M. 

Sioux  City  Editor  Dead 

Sioux  City,  la.,  Oct.  27. — John  C. 
Kelly,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
died  here  tonight  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  days.  His  death  was  due  to  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mr.  Kelly  was  born  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  February  26,  1852.  He  purchased 
the  Weekly  Tribune  here  in  the  early 
80’s  and  established  the  Daily  Tribune 
in  1884. 

Mis*  Sandsted  Back  from  France 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sandsted,  w'ho  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  bureau  in 
Paris,  has  returned  to  Brooklyn.  The 
French  Government  awarded  her  the 
diploma  and  decoration  of  Officer  of 
Public  Instruction. 


92%  of  The  News’ 
weekday  circulation 
and  85%  of  The  News’ 
Sunday  circulation  is  in 
local  trading  territory 
where  it  is  the  most 
effective  for  advertis- 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Muncie 
Star  and  The  Terre  Haute  Star  com¬ 
pose  The  Star  League  of  Indiana.  The 
Star  League  of  Indiana  offers  to  dis¬ 
criminating  advertisers  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  and  most  effective  method  of 
covering  Indiana. 

THE 

STAR  LEAGUE  OF 
INDIANA 

Thoroughly  Covers  Indiana 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


New  Home  at  th*  Hartford  Time* 

Hartford 

Mecca  of  National  Advertisers 
anxious  to  put  their  campaigns 
across  in  a  big  way,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  that  answers 
their  requirements  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  manner  is 

@!)ie  Macffbtd 

“Conaectlcut'*  GrsatMt  Naarspapar" 


IN  WISCONSIN 

Dealing  with  the  Wholesaler 
Is  a  City  Matter,  But  He  Sells 
Most  to  the  Country 


Distribution  in  Wisconsin  is  provided  both  for 
daily  newspapers  and  commodities,  by  75,000 
miles  of  highways,  12,000  miles  of  which  are 
surfaced,  and  by  7,693  miles  of  railroads,  and 
847  miles  of  electric  railroad  track. 

This  fact  assures  the  whole  state  of  daily 
newspapers  and  merchandise. 

The  Wisconsin  daily  newspapers  listed  here 
are  market  finders  for  manufacturers  and  they 
can  help  you  make  your  trade  mark  a  greater 
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.03 
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.035 

IfKenosha  Herald  ... 

.....(E) 
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.025 

♦♦Kenosha  News  . 

. (E) 
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.025 

La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press 

..(E&S) 
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.05 

♦♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal... 

..(E&S) 

13,719 

.05 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

. (E) 

107,564 

.20 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

. (S) 

95,074 

.20 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . -  • . . 

.(M&E) 

82,927 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 

. (S) 

74,608 

.14 

Racine  Journal-News  . . . 

. (E) 

8,092 

.045 

Superior  Telegram . 

.....(E) 

18,091 

.05 

iji^Superior  (Wis.)  Sunday  Times.. 

.....(S) 

10,000 

.055 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 
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N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  MAY  ADMIT 
ASSISTANTS 


Heads  of  Hartford  Newspapers  De¬ 
clare  for  High  Selling  Price*  and 
Warn  Against  Raising  Ad 
Rates  Too  High 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

XJARTFORD,  Conn.  —  The  October 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers,  held 
here  October  13,  was  featured  by  an  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  over  a  proposed  addi¬ 
tional  article  to  the  constitution  provid¬ 
ing  associate  membership  for  assistants 
to  circulation  managers  holding  mem¬ 
berships.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
all  present  endorsed  the  amendment  and 
it  will  again  be  brought  up  before  the 
January  meeting  for  final  action.  On  ad¬ 
journment  it  was  conceded  by  all  present 
that  the  conference  had  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  C.  M. 

President  P.  F.  Veits,  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  presided.  Twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers  and  several  guests  were  present. 
Two  new  meihbers  were  elected.  A  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent  to  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  .Association,  in 
session  at  Rochester,  inviting  a  joint 
meeting  at  a  place  central  to  both  asso¬ 
ciations  next  April. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Bond  Hotel,  at  which  Charles  Hop¬ 
kins  Clark,  publisher  of  the  Courant ; 
H.  S.  Conland,  business  manager  of  the 
Courant,  and  J.  E.  Hill,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Times,  were  the  principal  speakers. 

The  tone  of  the  meeting  was  that  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  newspapers  should  be  raised 
to  3  cents  so  that  the  public  would  come 
more  nearly  to  paying  the  cost  of  actual 
production,  although  it  was  believed  by 
many  that  the  time  is  not  right  now 
for  an  increase,  when  commodity  prices 
are  dropping.  C.  H.  Clark,  publisher  of 
the  Courant,  told  the  association,  in  his 
opinion,  the  price  of  a  newspaper  ought 
to  return  to  5  cents  so  that  the  public 
would  once  more  pay  the  cost  of  the 
raw  paper. 

H.  S.  Conland,  treasurer  of  the 
Courant,  said  that  in  his  opinion  adver¬ 
tising  rates  had  reached  the  breaking 
point  and  that  circulation  prices  ought 
to  bear  more  of  the  burden.  In  Hart¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Conland  said,  advertising  rates 
are  as  low  as  possible,  but  should  not 
be  increased.  Other  New  England  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  would  be  in  trouble  when 
the  pinch  comes  if  they  continue  charg¬ 
ing  sometimes  as  much  as  one  cent  per 
2,000  circulation.  In  spite  of  general 
declines  production  of  newspapers  is  still 
becoming  more  costly  and  publishers 
should  face  the  facts,  Mr.  Conland  said. 

Mr.  Conland  said  that  the  Sunday 
Courant  sustained  a  net  loss  of  only  10 
per  cent  when  it  raised  its  price  to  10 
cents  last  June.  “No  business  like  the 
publishing  of  the  newspapers  can  con¬ 
tinue  at  less  than  production  cost,  unless 
the  papers  wish  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  advertisers,”  he  declared. 

At  the  noon  lunch.  Harry  T.  Horton, 
city  editor  of  the  Courant,  made  one  of 
his  humorous  speeches  and  J.  H.  Linton, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times,  wel¬ 
comed  the  convention  to  inspect  his 
paper’s  new  home. 

G.  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard,  reported  that  the  increa.se  of 
from  2  to  3  cents  in  the  price  of  his 
paper  had  not  resulted  in  any  loss  of 
circulation.  Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  the 
old  1-cent  paper  made  more  money  than 
a  3-cent  paper  possibly  could.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  said  allowance  would  have  to  be 
made  for  a  variety  of  localities  and 
classes  of  circulation. 


W.  C.  Potter  of  the  Manchester  Union 
presented  an  interesting  paper  on  “Mak¬ 
ing  the  Newsboy  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager’s  Biggest  Asset.”  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  making  friends  with 
Ixjys,  citing  instances  wherein  friendship 
had  proven  valuable  to  him  and  explain¬ 
ing  in  detail  how  the  Union  provides 
for  its  boys,  furnishing  clubrooms,  the¬ 
atre  parties,  etc. 

“How  Best  to  Secure  and  Maintain 
Mail  Circulation  on  Afternoon  Paper” 
was  discussed  by  H.  R.  Moriarity  of  the 
Lewiston  Journal. 

The  topic :  “Does  It  Pay  To  Keep  Up 
Route  Lists  When  Carriers  Are  Con¬ 
stantly  Changing  and  Selling  Parts  of 
Their  Routes  to  Other  Carriers,”  as¬ 
signed  T.  J,  Farrelly  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  was  discussed  by  members  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Farrelly.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  that  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  for  the  average  paper  to'  main¬ 
tain  such  lists. 

“The  Independent  or  Carrier-Owned 
Versus  the  Office  Controlled  or  Salaried 
Carrier  System,  Which  Is  Better?”  was 
discussed  by  H.  M.  Wheeler  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  who  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  independent  carrier  offers  the 
better  proposition  for  most  papers. 

C.  M.  Schofield  of  the  Worcester 
Gazette  spoke  on  “The  Use  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone  in  Circulation  Work,”  explaining 
how  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  for 
soliciting,  following  up,  starts,  com¬ 
plaints,  investigating  stops,  and  collecting 
data. 

R.  C.  Webster  of  the  Hartford  Cou¬ 
rant  read  a  paper  on  “How  ‘Courant 
Events’  Helps  the  Courant  Solve  the  Boy 
Problem,”  in  which  he  explained  the 
value  of  junior  organs  for  creating  en- 
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thusiasm,  loyalty  and  team  work.  Mr. 
Webster  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  valuable  promotion  work. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  visit  to 
the  new  home  of  the  Times,  which  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  association 
during  their  stay.  In  welcoming  the  as¬ 
sociation  the  Times  said  .editorially: 

“No  work  has  more  complexities  and  presents 
more  difficulties,  and  so  the  successful  circu¬ 
lation  manager — and  the  other  kind  never  lost 
— is  the  liveliest  of  live  wires,  and  a  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  publisher.  For  treating  us 
vith  the  electricity  of  their  presence  they  de¬ 
serve  our  thanks,  they  are  welcome,  thrice 
welcome,  to  Hartford,  and  the  home  of  the 
Times.” 

Those  present  were : 

K.  If.  Beach,  Springfield  Republican;  F.  S. 
Hoy,  I.ewiston  Sun;  J.  E.  Hill,  Hartford 


Times;  George  H.  Reynolds,  New  Bedford 
.Standard;  H.  H.  Conland,  Hartford  Courant; 
P.  F.  Viets,  Hartford  Courant;  N.  C.  Johnson, 
Hartford  Times;  A.  F.  Boyle,  Fall  River  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald;  H.  M.  Wheeler,  Hartford  Times; 
W.  M.  Tocmey,  Hartford  Courant;  F.  L.  Nut¬ 
ting,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier;  S.  J.  Moore, 
Crowell  Publishing  Company;  Roy  C.  Webster, 
Hartford  Courant. 

Thomas  F.  Lyons,  Boston  News  Bureau; 
C.  W.  Palmer,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call; 
L.  M.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Boston  Transcript; 
E.  E.  Chase,  Hartford  Times;  C.  M.  Schofield, 
Worcester  Telegram;  D.  J.  Scheckter,  Hart¬ 
ford  Times;  O.  G.  Andrews,  New  London 
Day;  E.  L.  Coughlan,  Portland  Express. 

Isidore  Berkowitz,  Hartford  Courant;  T.  M. 
Copeland,  Pictorial  Review;  R.  H.  Cristy, 
Worcester  Telegram;  C.  R.  Bailey,  New  York; 
E.  D.  Delehanty,  Worcester  Telegram;  William 
E.  Potter,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader; 
H.  R.  Moriaity,  Lewiston  Journal;  Mary  E.  J. 
I -ally,  Hartford  Courant;  Christopher  Rising, 
superintendent  New  England  Railway  Mail 
Service. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Printera*  Outfittora 

Printing  Plants  and  Buainesa  bought  and  aold. 
American  TypefounderB’  products,  prinUrt  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  deacription. 
Conner,  Fendler  ft  Co.,  96  Bedcmaa  St.,  New 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

Standard  Q.  Q.  Cox  Duplex  8-Page  Perfecting 
Press;  being  used  daily  and  in  good  running 
order.  Will  print  and  fold  3,000  8-page  papers 
oer  hour.  Toe  Herald,  Carlisle,  Ph. 


For  Sale 

For  sale  evening  paper  in  California  city  of 
20.000.  $25,000  cash  required.  Terms  on  bal¬ 

ance.  Address  Evening  Daily,  321  Hollings¬ 
worth  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


For  Sale 

One  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Air  Compressor, 
20  cubic  feet  per  minute,  complct^  with  8.44 
H.P.,  220  V — D  C  motor,  type  J,  governor 
and  air  storage  tank  ZOY,  inches  by  72  inches. 
Cincinnati  Po.st,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 

Four-fifths  interest  in  California  daily;  $25,000 
cash  required,  terms  on  balance.  Address 
Evening  Daily,  1010  Wright  &  Callender  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 


For  Sale 

Completely  equipped  newMsper  and  Jobbing 
outfit  has  good  Cylinder  Press,  Jobbers,  Cut¬ 
ters  and  well  assorted  and  complete  Compos¬ 
ing  Room,  price  $2,500.  One  thousand  cash 
and  balance  $50  per  month.  Conner  Fendler 
ft  Co.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale 

In  Warren,  Penn.,  an  excemionally  well 
equipped  Newspaper  and  Job  Plant.  Three 
Magazine  Model  8  Linotype,  Cylinder  Press, 
Jobbers,  Cutter,  Perforator  and  Excellent  Com¬ 
posing  Room  outfit  at  less  than  half  its  value. 
.Address  Warren,  care  of  Conner  Fendler  ft  Co., 
96  Beckman  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEWSPRINT 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


Best  References  among  PnbRsher* 


Low  Prices — Regnler  Deliveriea 


INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Broadway,  New  Yoric  City 
PhoB*  Raotor  tStJ-t-t 


For  Sale 

Cox  Duplex  PreM 

Prints  2-4-6-8  pages  up  to  6,000  an  hour. 
Guaranteed  in  first-class  running  condition;  now 
in  use,  but  can  make  immediate  shipment. 
Priced  at  $5,500,  including  equipment,  f.  o.  b. 
press  room.  Write  or  wire.  American-Press, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 


Big  Newspaper  Plant  Sale 

Entire  equipment  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
plant.  Twenty  multiple  linotypes,  forty  pieces 
steel  composing  room  furniture,  complete  en¬ 
graving  plant,  large  stereotype  equipment,  1,500 
steel  and  brass  galleys,  50  8-col.  chases.  Lists 
Nos.  1  to  10  issued  shortly.  Write  at  once 
stnting  what  is  wanted.  Peckham  Machinery 
Co.,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  34tli  St.  and  Broadway. 
Pliiladetphia  address.  Green’s  Hotel,  8tb  and 
Chestnut  Sts. 


FOR  SALE 


Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Preaa.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Lmgth  of  page  2^“. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Ha*  No  Equal 

for 

EFnCIENCY  ^  SERVICE 
STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  give  you  tlie  beneAt  of 
our  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  motors. 

Write  for  prices.  Addreae: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  COLUMNS 

It  is  here  that  you  will  find  the  nutn  you  are  looking  for  who  directs  the  activities  of  your  business  office,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  circulation  department  or  editorial  room.  These  small  advertisements  are  read  by  the  real,  energetic 
workers  of  the  newspaper  field  who  10*0  ambitious  and  alive  to  genuine  opportunities.  These  columns  are  also  thoroughly 
scanned  by  the  employers  who  aro  anxious  to  bring  their  mechanical,  editorial  and  business  forces  up  to  100  per  cent  in 
efficiency.  A  classified  ad  in  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  is  the  shortest  route  between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  field. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classificatiaiA  tan 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  SO  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Advertising  Manager  and 
Solicitor 

W  ith  valuable  newspaper  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  is  open  to  discuss  new  proposition  with 
puj)lisher  who  seeks  a  live,  earnest  worker  to 
take  entire  charge  of  both  foreign  and  local 
•advertising — solicit,  advise,  prepare  layouts 
auil  write  copy.  West  preferred,  but  not  es- 
sintial.  Ilox  354,  Postal  Station  11.,  Montreal, 
I  anada. 


Business  Manager 

With  10  years*  newspaper  experience  nn  small 
and  large  publications  seeks  permanent  con- 
nection  with  growing  newspaper.  Certified 
piihlic  accountant  and  specialist  in  newspaper 
work.  Can  take  hold  of  and  efficiently  operate 
tlic  business  ofilce  of  any  newspaper  having  a 
circulation  of  up  to  100,000.  Reply  Box  C-597, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager,  thoroughly  experienced, 
successful  record.  Hard,  enthusiastic  worker. 
I’cst  of  references.  Write  C-S68,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Experienced  im  both  morning  and  evening 
papers  seeks  connection  where  energy,  system 
and  aecoinplishment  of  results  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Now  employed.  Address  Box  C-606. 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman 

Now  employed,  18  years’  experience;  capable 
makeup;  gotKl  mechanical  manager;  33  years 
old;  married;  desires  position  on  six  machine 
plant  or  larger;  prefer  location  in  Virginia, 
( arolinas,  Tennessee  or  Georgia.  Address 
“Efficiency,”  C-603,  ESditor  &  Puhlijhcr. 


Copy  Writer  and  Solicitor 

Voting  man,  19,  ex|)erienccd  copy  writer,  so¬ 
licitor  anil  detail  man.  Knows  type,  cuts, 
mats,  electros,  paper  and  printing,  S'/,  years’ 
agency  ex|ieriencc,  3  months  solicitor  and  copy 
writer  for  small  town  paper.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  trained.  Address  Box  C-609,  care  of 
Editor  Publisher. 


Assistant  Editor 

V'oung  woman  now  employed  by  one  of  the 
largest  weekly  publications  desires  position  as 
a.ssistant  editor  of  house  organ  or  trade  journal 
a  position  which  guarantees  advancement  as 
the  reward  fur  initiative,  executive  ability, 
college  training  and  practical  experience.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  C-608,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Live  Wire  Editor  Looking 

Eor  better  job — American,  28,  who  has  filled 
every  editorial  berth  below  managing  editor  un 
both  leading  dailies  in  city  of  80,000,  due  to 
impending  change  of  management,  wants  to 
“hook  on”  somewhere  else — has  both  ears 
cupped  forward  to  hear  Opportunity’s  call. 
Address  Box  C-591,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


News  Executive 

17  years’  urban  and  metropolitan  experience, 
now  state  editor  of  Eastern  daily,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  Middle  West,  South  or  Southwest. 
I’ersonal  reasons  dictate '  change.  Especially 
good  and  of  proven  success  as. cable,  telegraph, 
slate  and  city  editor.  Has  shown  marked 
ability  as  interviewer  and  in  court  reporting. 
Eainily  of  three.  Health  excellent.  Wil  consider 
any  good  position,  with  future  opportunity, 
th.-it  pays  around  $3,000  annually.  Address 
“Energetic,”  C-59S,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Is  Your  Investment  Paying? 

I  believe  I  can  make  it  pay  more  if  your  field 
is  not  fully  developed.  Org.anization,  co-opera- 
tii  n  of  departments,  detecting  leaks  and  in¬ 
creased  hnsincss  is  my  way.  I’apcrs  in  South¬ 
ern  cities  le.xs  than  30,000  population  a  spe- 
eiality.  (?ontr.act  one  or  two  years,  salary  and 
commission.  Past  results  my  recommendation. 
.■\ddrcss  Box  0-604,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Are  You  in  Need 

Of  a  newspaper  executive  with  a  successful 
record,  one  who  has  turned  failures  into 
dividend  payers,  that  has  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  entire  ncw.spaper  business  and  whose 
record  of  achievements  wil'  speak  for  them¬ 
selves?  Such  a  man  will  be  available  shortly. 
For  further  information  address  Box  C-60S, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  Writer 

Experienced  editorial  writer  wants  situation  on 
Kepublican  or  independent  daily  newspaper  in 
a  central  or  western  state.  Address  Box  C-599, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

AdvertisfOients  under  this  classificatiaD 
twenty-fiva  cents  per  line.  Csah  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Circulation  Man 

A  prosperous  afternoon  daily.  New  England 
city  of  40,000,  has  opening  for  a  competent 
circulation  pronioticm  man.  Field  is  adequate 
to  support  a  real  worker  on  a  (rermanent  and 
worth-while  basis.  Address  C-603,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Business  Manager 

.\  man  who  can  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
urganiring  a  dance  publication;  one  who  has 
had  C(/nsiderable  experience  as  an  editor  and 
as  a  business  manager.  An  intiniate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  and  dancing  is  essential.  Write 
.\rlhur  Murray,  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  New  Vork 
(  ity. 

AD  MEN  ARE  PREPARING 
FOR  BUYERS  MARKET 

New  York  Club’s  1921  Educational 
Program  Based  in  Such  Business 
Problems — Lively  Social  Sea¬ 
son  Also  Planned 


The  New  Vork  Advertising  Club’s 
educational  committee’s  1920-21  program, 
to  commence  November  3,  is  based  on 
the  problems  of  doing  business  on  a 
“buyers’  market,”  the  members  being 
convinced  that  present  conditions  war¬ 
rant  serious  consideration  of  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  is  the  plan: 

1 —  Consumers’  viewpoint. 

2 —  Retailers’  relation  to  present  Buyers’ 

Market. 

(a)  Fundamental  conditions. 

(b)  Finjince  and  credit. 

3 —  Channels  of  distribution. 

4 —  Research. 

5 —  Human  relations. 

6 —  Advertising. 

y — Spirit  of  new  competition. 

Mrs.  J.  George  Frederick  will  address 
the  club  on  the  noon  of  November  3,  on 
“The  Consumer  and  Her  Relation  to 
Nationally  Advertised  Products.”  On 
November  17,  11.  B.  Meserve,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  will 
talk  on  “Purchasing  Power  of  the  La¬ 
boring  Man,”  another  “Consumer’s 
Viewpoint”  talk.  This  will  be  followed 
on  December  1  by  a  talk  by  some  man 
closely  connected  with  a  large  retail  es¬ 
tablishment. 

On  December  9,  Roger  Babson  will 
talk  on  “The  Buyers’  Market,”  and  in 
connection  with  the  “Human  Relations” 
section  of  the  program  Harry  C.  Spill¬ 
man  will  be  a  guest  at  some  luncheon  in 
January  and  will  talk  on  “Adjusting 
Ourselves  to  the  New  Era.” 

C.  K.  Woodbridge  is  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee. 

At  a  live-wire  meeting  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  held  October  15,  the 
several  big  events  were  by  unanimous 
consent  set  in  motion.  Chairman 
Charlie  Green  presided.  An  election 
night  dinner  and  dance  is  being  planned 
and  the  returns  of  the  election  are  to  be 
read  during  the  evening.  A  minstrel 
show  will  be  given  on  December  3  for 
members  only,  as  this  is  to  be  considered 
a  dress  rehearsal  in  preparation  for  the 
big  annual  banquet  that  will  take  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  February.  Paul 
Meyer  and  Walter  S.  Donaldson  were 


made  a  committee  to  work  up  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  minstrel  show. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  there  will  be  a 
dance.  An  annual  banquet  is  also  to  be 
inaugurated  this  season.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  it  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  call  it  the  “Inauguration 
Banquet.”  Morris  Jones,  A.  J.  Gibney 
and  Herman  Halstcd  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  work  out  the 
details.  A  scries  of  dances  will  also  take 
place  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  all  arrangements: 
Hcnnan  Halstcd,  -Arthur  Doornbos,  C. 
P.  McDonald,  Cal  McCarthy  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Jones. 


EDITORIAL  APPEAL  IN 
ADVERTISING 


Honesty  and  Value  of  Good  Will 
Stressed  at  Michigan  Inter-City 
Meeting  of  Ad  Men  at  De¬ 
troit  This  Week 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Oct.  26. — Optimism  and  hon¬ 
esty  in  advertising  cooperation  between 
advertiser  and  ptiblislicr  and  the  spirit 
of  “putting  more  into  yonr  work  than 
you  expect  to  get  out”  were  tlie  predomi¬ 
nant  sentiments  expressed  by  speakers  at 
the  convention  of  the  Michigan  Inter- 
City  .Advertising  .Association  today. 

President  A.  M.  Candee  of  the  Direct 
Mail  .Advertisers’  Association,  one  of 
the  chief  speakers  on  the  program,  de¬ 
clared  that  there  is  no  greater  result  to 
be  obtained  by  advertising  than  goodwill. 

“Your  other  gains  you  have  today  but 
lose  tomorrow,”  said  Mr.  Candee.  “Busi¬ 
ness  is  now  awakening  to  the  immeasur¬ 
able  value  of  goodwill  in  advertising.” 

“Don’t  let  us  get  away  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  idea  in  advertising,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Fay,  delegate  from  Lansing,  Mich. 
“The  diretft  mail  convention  in  Detroit 
to  morrow  is  a  result,  perhaps,  of  the 
•Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
W'orld  getting  way  from  the  educational 
side  of  advertising.  If  we  fail  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  city  or  our  state  right,  the 
disgrace  will  be  a  lasting  one.” 

Exaggeration,  he  pointed  out,  unsells 
more  prospects  than  it  sells.  It  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  even  a  short  time. 

“The  editorial  appeal  is  the  best 
method  of  reaching  the  prospect  through 
any  advertising,”  said  C.  M.  Morath, 
secretary  of  the  Inter-City  Association, 
whose  home  is  in  Kalamazoo. 

“The  day  is  past,”  he  said,  “when 
comparative  prices  in  advertising  litera¬ 
ture  have  their  appeal.  In  the  up-to- 
the-minute  community  this  no  longer 
lias  its  drawing  power.  Today  the  edi¬ 
torial  appeal  in  advertising  is  the  strong 
point.” 

Lynn  M.  Dudley,  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Adcraft  Club,  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Federal  Truck  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  declared  that  optimism  and  confi¬ 
dence  were  the  demand  of  the  present 
slight  industrial  slump,  to  tide  over  to 
the  bright  future  which  every  advertis¬ 
ing  man  as  well  as  business  man  knows 
is  coming. 

J.  W.  Sweet,  president  of  the  Adrian 
.Ad  Club,  James  II.  Buswell,  president 
of  the  Inter-City  League,  and  David  A. 
Brown  of  Detroit,  also  spoke. 


$.5,000  for  first  payment 

on 

an  Ohio  valley  daily.  Loca- 

lions  near  Cincinnati  pre- 

ferred.  Proposition  V. 

E. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  has 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

F^tnlpnu’iit  In  the  plant  of  the  former  EVENING 
jot  U.N'AL,  KichmontL  Va. .  IncIudinK 

4H  PaKo  mm  SI’:XTl'PLB  ?UVJSS.  3  decks.  4- 
plates  wide,  cut  off  is  23  9  16  in.  with  35*h.p. 
h.  {'.  motor.  Complete  Stereoi>’pe  Kiiiiipment,  good 
as  new,  all  ready  to  turn  out  plates. 

3  MimIi’I  5  Linotypes,  ail  sing,  magazines,  con¬ 
taining  7  pt.  matrix.  Each  $1,600. 

1  Mode)  4.  douhle  magazine,  one  with  7  pt.. 
other  US  empty.  Price  $1,400. 

1  Model  K.  Douhle  Magazine  with  6  and  7  pt 
matrix.  Price  $2,000. 

1  Thompson  Type  Caster.  2  Hamilton  All-Steel 
Make-up  Tallies,  Stoiu's.  Cabinets.  Wesid  Saw,  Flat 
Casting  Box.  etc.  etc. 

Write  for  Detcriptive  Circular 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  EXCHANGE,  Inc 

P.  O.  Box  1597  Richmond,  Virginia 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Newspaper  in  city  of  15,000  to  40,000  inhatn- 
tants.  .\(hlress  T.  M.,  Box  C-607,  care  of 
Editor  &•  I’liblisher. 


GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


It  matters  not  whether  it  is  Cox  or 
Harding  after  next  Tnesd.ay,  take  it 
from  F.  P.  .A.  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
for  either  can  turn  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  his  own  paper  and  find  cures 
for  all  tlie  ills  of  the  world. 

♦  ♦ 

It’s  a  Wild  Old  Town 

Buffalo. — Tliis  is  a  sorrowful  tale  of 
why  news  was  scarce  for  three  days  in 
the  columns  of  the  Horncll  (N.  Y.) 
Morning  Advertiser.  Subscribers  noted 
tliat  the  paper  lacked  its  usual  amount 
of  news  and  began  asking  the  reason. 
Finally  the  secret  was  discovered. 

It  appears  a  large  and  particularly 
oilorifcrous  skunk  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ollice  of  the  Advertiser,  and  liked 
his  editorial  surroundings  so  well  that 
he  stayed  on  the  job  for  three  days. 

Every  effort  to  oust  the  unwelcome 
caller  was  met  by  a  “barrage,”  several 
of  wbicli  resulted  in  the  burying  of  the 
clothing  of  the  attackers.  The  police 
were  appealed  to,  but  the  chief  said  he 
found  no  itrovision  in  the  city  charter 
calling  upon  him  to  act  as  skunk  catcher. 
■And  there  matters  stood  at  this  writing. 
The  staff  shuns  the  office,  the  news  col¬ 
umns  shrink,  and  the  skunk  alone  seems 
to  enjoy  the  situation. 


The  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press  will  change  its  name  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Press. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Why  Has  the  Public  Lost  Faith? 

New  York,  Oct.  16,  1920. 

To  Editos  &  Publisher;  In  a  recent  edito¬ 
rial  you  ask,  in  effect,  if  the  American  public 
is  losing  confidence  in  what  cur  American 
newspapers  print  for  them  to  read.  Unques¬ 
tionably  that  is  the  tendency.  Why? 

Partly  because  of  the  employment  of  the 
news  columns,  especially  of  the  big  city  dailies, 
for  propaganda  of  diverse  sorts,  proceeding 
from  political  sources,  or  from  the  personal 
interests  (proper  and  otherwisel,  the  likes,  dis¬ 
likes,  hatreds,  fads,  ambitions,  etc.,  of  the  men 
who  write  the  news,  who  edit  the  news  and 
who  control  the  news  columns  or  of  the  men 
who  control  the  men  who  write,  who  edit  and 
who  control  the  news  columns. 

I’artly  because  of  careless  reporting,  wilful 
inaccuracy  and  the  ingrained  |>oiicy  of  most 
editors  of  forcing  the  news,  that  is,  expect¬ 
ing  that  their  reporters  will  make  good  on  their 
assignments,  insisting  upon  it,  in  fact;  de¬ 
manding,  as  the  price  of  holding  their  jobs, 
that  their  reporters  whenever  it  is  humanly 
(Hissible,  produce  stories,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  news  facts  existing  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  story  which  is  sought  justify  the  writing 
of  a  story  and  its  publication. 

Partly  because  of  the  cynical  policy  which 
prevails  of  printing  anything  in  the  guise  of 
news  which  can  be  gotten  away  without  breed¬ 
ing  a  libel  suit,  inviting  an  uncomfortable 
amount  of  kicking,  or  getting  anyone  in  the 
office,  from  the  owner  down,  into  trouble. 

Partly  because  the  average  newspaper  will 
not,  or  does  not,  pay  reporters  in  the  mass 
large  enough  salaries  to  insure  for  it  the  care¬ 
ful,  expert,  reliable,  competent  service  which, 
theoretically,  it  demands  from  its  reporters 
and  which,  theoretically,  its  function  is  to 
supply  to  its  patrons. 

Partly  because  at  least  50  per  cent,  and 
probably  more,  of  newspaper  readers  who  pe¬ 
ruse  stories  of  events  of  which  they  possess 
personal  knowledge  are  dismayed,  angered,  or 
scornfully  amused  over  the  errors,  distortions, 
absurdities,  etc.,  which  they  are  able  to  detect 
in  such  stories  by  reason  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  facts. 

Following  is  a  concrete,  and  to  some  extent 
typical  example  of  mingled  propaganda,  ma¬ 
licious  and  inaccurate  reporting,  disregard  of 
facts  and  forcing  of  alleged  news.  In  this 
story  of  eight  paragraphs  and  of  less  than  a 
half  column  of  type  there  are  sixteen  errors 
and  false  statements.  Incidentally  the  offend¬ 
ing  newspaper  thus  far  has  ignored  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  enclosed  letter,  calling  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  story.  I  have  no  hope  or  expec- 
tati(/n  that  it  will  do  otherwise. 

ROBERT  H.  MURRAY. 

Copy  of  Mr.  Murray’s  Letter 

New  V'ork,  Oct.  13,  1920. 

Editor  of  The  Sun;  Barring  the  below 
specified  inaccuracies,  I  should  say  that  the 
story  headed  “Creel  Reported  to  be  in  Mex¬ 
ico,”  which  the  Sun  printed,  this  afternoon, 
is  approximately  as  correct  as  the  bulk  of  the 
Mexican  news  which  the  Sun  publishes; 

1.  Mr.  Creel  is  not  in  Mexico  incognito. 

2.  Mr.  Creel  is  not  in  Mexico  on  a  public 
mission. 

3.  Rumor  is  not  uncertain  as  to  whether 
his  visit  is  “efficial,  or  unofficial  in  character," 
for  there  is  no  rumor  on  the  subject,  except¬ 
ing  that  bred  by  the  Sun’s  article. 

4.  Mr.  Creel’s  visit  to  Mexico  did  not  “fol¬ 
low  a  conference  over  conditions  that  threaten 
to  revive  the  chaotic  state  that  prevailed  in 
the  days  when  Mr.  Wilson  had  recourse  to  the 
personal,  but  unsuccessful,  missions  of  John 


One  man  in  Montecilo  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi- 
ness?  How  would  yon  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 

The  Morning  Pl’ess 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


Lind  and  William  Bayard  Hale,”  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

5.  I  am  not  in  Mexico,  either  with  or 
without  Mr.  Creel. 

6.  Mr.  Creel’s  departure  was  preceded  by 
no  “new  chapter  in  the  long  series  of  misun¬ 
derstandings,  etc.” 

7.  The  question  of  recognition  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  of  Mexico  was  not  being  ne¬ 
gotiated.  Recognition  has  not  been  asked  of 
the  United  States. 

8.  No  halt  was  called  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  upon  any  negotiations,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  there  were  no  negotiations  to  halt. 

9.  No  complications  were  created  by  the 
arrival  in  New  York  of  Mr.  Pesqueira. 

10.  Mr.  Pesqueira  gave  out  no  interviews 
which  were  "disturbing  to  the  negotiations,” 
for  there  were  no  negotiations  to  disturb. 

11.  Mr.  Pesqueira  did  not  intrude  himself 
ujion  the  “conference  at  Washington,”  for 
there  was  no  conference  upon  which  to  intrude. 

12.  I  arranged  no  audience  with  the  State 
Department  for  Mr.  Pesqueira. 

13.  Mr.  Pesqueira  gave  no  utterance  to  a 
statement  that  “the  United  States  would  have 
to  recognize  Mexico,  or  fight  Mexico.” 

14.  Mr.  Pesqueira  delivered  no  ultimatum  to 
anyone. 

15.  This  government  made  no  inquiry  of 
Mexico  as  to  “who  represented  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

16.  Mr.  Creel  did  not  go  into  conference 
with  the  President — at  least,  not  on  Mexico — 
“after  the  Pesqueira  incident,”  for  there  was 
no  “Pesqueira  incident.” 

(Signed)  ROBERT  H.  MURRAY. 


Repudiates  “Fighting  Journalists” 

New  York,  Oct.  22,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  writing  you 
til  request  that  you  publish  this  letter  in  view 
of  the  story  published  on  page  20  of  your 
paper,  issue  of  October  16.  In  that  issue  you 
mention  my  name  as  one  of  the  newspaper  men 
u.sed  by  the  Fighting  Journalists  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  solieiting  subscriptions.  The  facts  are 
.these; 

I  was  requested  to  join  the  Fighting  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  informed  that  the  qualifications 
were  an  active  participation  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  membership  in  a  combat  division 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  At  the  request  of  another 
newspaper  man  of  prominenee,  whose  name 
I  do  not  care  to  mention,  I  filled  out  the 
application. 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  this  organization 
was  soliciting  funds  for  associate  memberships 
I  immediately  demanded  that  my  application 
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be  returned,  and  informed  the  promoters  of 
this  enterprise  that  if  I  found  that  my  name 
was  used  for  the  collection  of  funds  I  would 
report  it  to  the  District  .'\ttorney. 

My  application  was  returned,  and  I  am  glad 
to  assure  you  that  1  have  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  this  misnamed  organization,  since  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  a  journalist,  but  a  newspaper 
man,  and  I  was  a  fighter  only  temporarily  and 
because  somebody  shoved  the  Democratic  Ad¬ 
ministration  into  the  war. 

JOHN  N.  WHEELER. 

Drug  Paper  Wants  “Special” 

New  Orleans,  Oct.  13,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Would  you  kindly 
let  us  have  the  name  and  address  of  a  firm 
making  a  business  of  representing  drug  jour¬ 
nals  for  handling  advertising  from  the  Ea.st. 

We  shall  be  very  ^irateful  to  you  if  you  are 
able  to  give  us  a  reliable  name. 

MODERN  DRUGGIST  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 

Dsuly  Will  Not  Be  Dropped 

Waukesha,  Oct.  20,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  noted  in  your 
last  issue  you  had  announced  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  Waukesha  Daily  Herald  and  the 
Waukesha  Freeman.  This  announcement  was 
rather  premature,  as  the  consolidation  is  not 
effective  until  November  1st.  The  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  annoy¬ 
ance  to  us  and  necessitated  making  explanations 
to  our  patrons.  I  think  the  announcement 
left  the  impression  that  the  daily  would  be 
abandoned  and  only  a  weekly  published.  Such 
is  not  the  fact,  however.  The  daily  paper  is 
to  be  made  paramount  to  the  weekly.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  your  premature  announcement  I  fear 
we  will  lose  considerable  business  unless  the 
erroneous  impression  is  promptly  obliterated  by 
another  announcement  in  your  valuable  publi¬ 
cation. 

B.  A.  HOFFMAN, 

Manager  Waukesha  Herald  Company. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1920 


“SELL  IT  SOUTH” 


The  South  has  come  into  its  own, 
the  people  have  been  brought  to  the 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of 
their  land. 

Never  was  there  such  a  time  to 
establish  “good  will”  and  buying 
habit  for  advertised  merchandise. 
The  market  of  the  Sonth  offers  vast 
and  increasing  opportnnities  to  the 
American  manufacturer. 

The  Southern  market  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  buy  those  products  which 
are  sold  under  a  trade  mark,  and  has 
the  means  to  pay. 

The  newspapers  will  help  you  if 
you  give  them  a  chance.  In  the  news¬ 
papers  listed  below,  you  will  find  a 
tried  and  tested  class  of  mediums  for 
covering  the  vast  Southern  market. 


“SELL  IT  SOUTH” 


SOUTHERN  LIST. 


2,500 

10,000 

ALABAMA. 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

••Birmingham  Age-Herald 

.  ...(M) 

22,359 

,09 

.07 

**Birmingham  A^e^Herald 

....(S) 

24,482 

.105 

.08 

^Birmingham  News  . 

. ...(S) 

60.000 

.15 

.15 

•Birmingham  News  . 

....(E) 

60,000 

.15 

.15 

*Mobilo  News'Item  . 

....(E) 

10,200 

.03 

.03 

Mobile  Register  . 

....(M) 

23,135 

.06 

.06 

Mobile  Register  . 

....(8) 

33,810 

.075 

.075 

FLORIDA. 

•Jacksonville  Metropolis 

....(E) 

20,740 

.05 

.05 

Florida  Times'Union,  Jacksonville 

(M&S) 

28,986 

.07  (8c  S) 

.07  (8c 

•Palatka  Morning  Post  . . 

....(M) 

1,450 

.0122 

.0122 

*Pensacola  Journal  . 

.  ...(M) 

6.216 

.025 

.025 

•Pensacola  Journal  . 

....(S) 

7,900 

.025 

.025 

Pensacola  News  . 

....(E) 

5,652 

.03 

.03 

GEORGIA. 

•••Atlanta  Constitution  . . 

....(M) 

53,154 

.13 

.13 

***Atlanta  Constitution  . . 

....(8) 

60,116 

.13 

.13 

t^Atlanta  Georgian  . 

....(E) 

45,101 

.10 

.10 

Atlanta  Sunday  American. ..  (S) 

104,897 

.15 

.15 

Augusta  Chronicle  . 

,  ...(M)  1 

9,832 

.045 

.045 

Augusta  Chronicle  . 

....(8)  ( 

Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

13.535 

.05 

.05 

Augusta  Herald  . 

....(8) 

9,775 

.05 

.05 

••♦Columbus  Ledger  . 

.  (E&S) 

8,078 

.04 

.04 

•••Macon  Telegraph  . 

.  ...(M) 

20,656 

.06 

.06 

•••Macon  Telegraph  . 

....(S) 

20,660 

.06 

.06 

^Savannah  News  . 

.(MAS) 

21,154 

.055 

.05 

•••Savannah  Press  . 

....(E) 

14,192 

.05 

.05 

KENTUCKY. 

•••Louisville  Herald  .... 

.  ...(M) 

49,756 

.09 

.09 

♦••Louisville  Herald . 

....(8) 

54,701 

.09 

.09 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. .  (M) 

76,171 

.15 

.15 

New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune . .  (S) 

92.360 

.18 

.18 

•♦•New  Orleans  Daily  States..  (E) 

38,885  ) 

.10 

.10 

•♦•New  Orleans  Daily  States..  (S) 

37,153  ( 

^tl^ew  Orleans  Item  . 

....(E) 

63.024 

.15 

.15 

QNew  Orleans  Item  . 

....(S) 

88.990 

.18 

.18 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville  Citizen  . 

.  ...  .(M) 

12.098 

.04 

.04 

Asheville  Citizen  . 

. (8) 

10,059 

.04 

.04 

••Charlotte  News-Chronicle.  (E&S) 

10,179 

.04 

.03 

•♦♦Charlotte  Observer  . . . 

....(M) 

20.159 

.055 

.04 

•••Charlotte  Observer  . . . . 

. (8) 

21,137 

.07 

.05 

t^Durham  Herald  . 

.  ...(M) 

6,172 

.03 

.03 

ttGlreensboro  Daily  News. 

....(M) 

17.081 

.06 

.05 

it^reensboro  Daily  News.  . 

....(S) 

22.978 

.07 

.06 

•Raleigh  News  and  Obserber. .  (M) 

23.919 

.06 

.06 

•Raleigh  News  and  Observer. .  (S) 

25.831 

.06 

.06 

Wilmington  Star  . 

.  .  .  .(M) 

6.850 

.04 

.04 

•Winston-Salem  Journal 

.  ...(M) 

5.960 

.04 

.04 

•Winston-Salem  Journal 

....(8) 

6,612  , 

.04 

.04 

•Winston-Salem  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

9.403 

.04 

.04 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

ttAnderson  Mail  . 

....(E) 

4,325 

.025 

.025 

•••Columbia  Record  . 

. (E) 

12,937  ) 

.05 

.05 

•••Columbia  Record  ...... 

. (S) 

13.749  1 

Columbia  State  . 

.  .  .  .(M) 

22.620  1 

.06 

.06 

Columbia  Sta^  . 

. (8) 

24,700  t 

t^Oreenville  News  . 

, .  (M&S) 

10,896 

.045 

.04 

Greenwood  Index-Journal  . 

....(E) 

4.235 

.025 

.025 

•••Spartanburg  Journal  Sc 

Caro- 

1 

Una  Spartan  . 

. (E) 

3,132  [ 

.04 

.04 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  .  . 

. (M) 

4,744  ( 

•••Spartenburg  Herald 

. (8) 

5.913  1 

TENNESSEE. 

•••Chatlanooga  News  .  . .  . 

. (E) 

20.105 

.05 

.05 

^Chattanooga  Times  ■  .  . . 

. (M) 

22.661  1 

.07 

.07 

t^Chattanooga  Times  .  .  . 

. (8) 

23.046  ( 

Knoxville  Sentinel  . 

.  .(E) 

21.003 

.06 

.05 

•••Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal 

(M) 

83,359 

.16 

.15 

•••Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal 

(8) 

113.841 

.19 

.18 

•••Nashville  Banner  . 

. (E) 

41,077 

.07 

.07 

•••Nashville  Banner  ... 

. (8) 

43.116 

.08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennessean  .... 

(ME&S) 

46,507 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA. 

tBristol  Herald  Courier  . 

.  .(M&S) 

6.590 

.04 

.04 

±±Danville  Register  and  Bee 

(M&E) 

9.950 

.04 

.04 

ttNowport  News  Times-Herald.  (E) 

8.464  ) 

.05 

.05 

^Newport  News  Daily  Press  (S&M) 

6.349  1 

Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot.... 

....(M) 

31.146 

.08 

.08 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot.. 

. (S) 

39.288 

.10 

.10 

•••Roanoke  Times  . 

. .  (M&S) 

23.438  ) 

.07 

.06 

•••Roanoke  World-News 

. (E) 

10.193  ( 

•••Richmond  News-Leader  . 

45.383 

.11 

.11 

Oovernment  Statements.  April  1st.  1920. 

*A.  B,  C,  Report.  April  1st.  1920. 

^Includes  Bristol,  Tenn. 

**A.  B.  C..  Audit.  October  1st.  1920. 
ttOovernment  Statement,  October  1st.  1920. 

***A.  B.  0,  Publishers’  Statement.  October  1st.  1920. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1920 


The  Print  Paper  Situation 


Speculators  in  print  paper  for  the  anticipated  October  rise  are  now 
unloading  at  heavy  sacrifice  as  banks  call  upon  them  to  liquidate 
their  indebtedness. 

Manufacturers  who  a  few  months  ago  were  confident  that  through 
combination  they  could  secure  a  minimum  for  their  contract  ton¬ 
nage  for  1921  now  see  no  reason  for  further  advances. 

Domestic  spot  tonnage  is  dropping  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound 
from  day  to  day.  Reports  of  heavy  imports  around  6V2  to  7V2 
c.  i.  f.  New  York  are  helping  the  downward  tendency. 

One  broker  told  me  of  talk  regarding  as  low  a  price  as  W2  cents  a 
pound  c.  i.  f.  New  York  which  he  was  trying  to  run  down. 


There  is  no  shortage  of  print  paper  and  no  reason  for  hoarding  sup. 
ply.  Continued  conservation  and  reduced  volume  of  advertising 
produced  by  higher  rates  will  bring  the  spot  market  lower  than  con¬ 
tract  basis  in  a  few  months. 

Warehouses  are  full  of  paper  which  finally  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a 
loss  or  used  when  other  supply  can  be  bought  at  lower  prices. 

• 

Publishers  will  do  well  to  buy  as  little  as  they  can.  Even  as  prices 
go  down,  don’t  buy  because  it  looks  cheap.  4  and  5  cent  paper 
would  not  be  cheap  paper.  Even  at  that  price  effective  mills  would 
be  taking  war-time  profits. 

I  am  going  forward  with  plans  for  new  mill  construction  and  de¬ 
veloping  other  broad  plans  to  insure  fair  prices  for  the  future. 
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